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FEBRUARY, 1888. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


THE first dispatch containing information of interest to the 
American people that was sent over a telegraph wire in the 
United States, was transmitted over part of the line set up by 
Professor Samuel F. B. Morse between the national capital and 
the city of Baltimore. That message first announced to the 
members of Congress and to the people of Washington the nom- 
ination by the Whig party, in national convention, of the great 
commoner, Henry Clay, as its candidate for President of the 
United States. The announcement of the nomination of a great 
statesman for the presidency was, however, of little consequence 
in comparison with the remarkable fact which the telegram in- 
dicated—that the wonderful invention of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph, wrought out by Professor Morse, could be successfully 
used for the transmission of intelligence with lightning speed 
between distant parts of the land. 

It is not surprising that thé people were slow to believe the 
possibility of doing what Professor Morse had accomplished. 
Shortly after the line had been completed to Baltimore and a 
successful test had been made, the Democratic National Conven- 
tion met in Baltimore and nominated Mr. Polk for President and 
Silas Wright, then in the United States Senate, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Polk was in Tennessee and beyond the reach of the 
38 
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little telegraph line, but Mr. Wright was at Washington. When 
he was nominated the fact was immediately telegraphed to him, 
and he at once telegraphed back declining the nomination. This 
was done so quickly that the convention could not believe that 
the message of declination had come from Mr. Wright, and ad- 
journed until a committee appointed for the purpose could visit 
him at Washington and verify the report. The committee 
found that the telegraph had performed its work not only with 
accuracy, but with what then seemed marvelous rapidity. The 
fact that a report of the proceedings of the convention was cor- 
rectly made gave the public confidence in the telegraph, and its 
use for the transmission of intelligence may be said to date from 
that time. 

In 1843 Congress appropriated $30,000 “to test the expedi- 
ency of the telegraph projected by Professor Morse,” and in 
1844 the line already referred to was constructed with this 
appropriation. This line, erected with the people’s money, was 
placed under the charge of the Postmaster-General, where it 
properly belonged, and for three years it was operated by the 
government in connection with the postal service. 

The government was, therefore, the original promoter of the 
telegraph in the United States. It demonstrated its practica- 
bility, something no capitalists could be induced to undertake, 
and yet to-day the United States is the only civilized nation in 
which the telegraph is not under governmental control. The 
advocates of a government telegraph are suggesting nothing new. 
They are simply advocating the policy which prevails in all other 


leading nations. They are simply advocating the resumption 


by our government of the control which it at first properly as- 
sumed over the most powerful agency of communication known 
to the world, the management of which was unfortunately re- 
linquished to private persons forty years ago. 

It is urged that the government has no right to interfere 
with, or to carry on, a private business ; but it must be admitted 
that the transmission of intelligence is, in the strictest sense, a pub- 
lic service. The United States Supreme Court has declared that 


‘** A telegraph company occupies the same relation to commerce, as a car- 
rier of messages, that a railroad company does as a carrier of goods, Both 
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companies are instruments of commerce, and their business is commerce itself. 
They do their transportation in different ways, and their liabilities are, in 
some respects, different ; but they are both indispensable to those engaged to 
any considerable extent in commercial pursuits.” * 


From the beginning, the telegraph was recognized as being 
naturally and properly an adjunct of the postal service, and the 
action of Congress in the construction and operation of the 
original line was strictly in harmony with the general idea of 
the functions of the Post-office Department which prevailed 
when the government was organized. In assuming control of 
the postal system of the country the ordinances of the Conti- 
nental Congress declared its functions to be “ the communicating 
intelligence with regularity and dispatch from one part to an- 
other of these United States.” Surely no other agency can 
compete with the telegraph in performing this function of com- 
municating intelligence with dispatch. The idea thus expressed 
in those ordinances has ever since controlled the administration 
of the Post-office Department, and the government has never, 
for any great length of time, allowed itself to be outstripped by 
private enterprise in the transmission of written correspondence 
for the public. Nor has it ever hesitated to exercise whatever 
authority was needful, or to employ every new agency or in- 
strumentality for communicating intelligence “with dispatch” 
that inventive genius has produced, save only the one that 
easily outstrips all other instrumentalities—the telegraph. 

After the completion of the original line, Professor Morse 
proposed to transfer the exclusive use and control of the tele- 
graph to the United States, saying to Congress that it was “an 
engine of power for good or for evil, which all opinions seem to 
concur in desiring to have subject to the control of the govern- 
ment, rather than have it in the hands of private individuals or 
associations.” The government unfortunately neglected to ac- 
cept this proposition, and allowed this mighty “ engine of power” 
to pass out of its hands. The line then constructed, being of 
service only to the people of Washington and Baltimore, was but 
little used, and did not pay expenses; and it was feared that the 
system would not prove practicable for long distances. The re- 


* Western Union Tel. Co. v, State of Texas, 105 U. S., 464. 
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sult was that the line was sold, under authority of the Act of 
June 19, 1846; the telegraph business passed out of the control 
of the government; and to-day it is a gigantic monopoly virt- 
ually in the hands of one corporation, if not of one man. 

This change of policy was most ill advised. During all these 
years it has cost the people many millions of dollars, exacted 
from them in the shape of excessive and unreasonable charges 
for telegraphic service. If the policy first adopted by the gov- 
ernment had been continued, the development of the telegraph 
system would have gone hand in hand with that of the postal 
system, as it has in other countries, and during all these years 
the people would have enjoyed better and more widely extended 
telegraphic facilities, which would have been supplied to them 
at cost. Some idea of the saving that would have been effected 
to the public can be gained from the fact that from 1867 to 1883 
(both inclusive) the shareholders of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company received $34,000,000 in cash dividends, in ad- 
dition to stock dividends of $25,817,198. 

But the do-nothing policy, which has ever been a popular 
one with a large class of statesmen, was allowed to prevail. The 
development of the telegraph business was left to private enter- 
prise. Many companies were organized; but all in turn, either 
voluntarily or by compulsion, sold out to the one master and 
dominating power—the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
which now practically controls the field and enjoys a virtual 
monopoly of the entire business. 

When England found itself it a position similar to that which 
the United States occupy to-day with respect to the telegraph 
business, the British Government did not long hesitate to act, 
but bought out the existing lines and assumed control of the 
business. And this was done, too, although the government 
was forced to pay extravagant prices for the lines, and to assume 
a heavy indebtedness in order to buy them. But England has 
never hesitated to undertake any expenditure, however enormous, 
that promised to promote the business interests of the nation 
fact which largely accounts for her success in maintaining ner 
commercial supremacy. The benefits conferred upon the public 
by this arrangement cannot be computed in dollars and cents; 
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but notwithstanding the excessive prices paid and the heavy 
interest charge to be borne, the bargain, considered simply as a 
business transaction, has not been a bad one for the government. 
A statement prepared by Mr. F. E. Smith, principal bookkeeper 
of the General Post-office at London, shows that for the year 
ended March 31, 1886, the government derived from the tele- 
graph business a balance of profit of 1.34 per cent. upon the 
capital expended ($59,289,685), ‘the amount available on com- 
mercial principles for dividend on capital or for a reserve fund ” 
being $797,215. 

The results of the purchase of the lines in England afford the 
best answer to the objections raised against the assumption of 
the telegraph business by the government of the United States. 
They are briefly summarized in the concluding paragraphs of an 
elaborate paper entitled “ Fifty Years’ Progress in Telegraphy,” 
which was read before the Society of Arts of London, on May 
18th last, by Mr. W. H. Preece, F. R.S., Vice-President of the 
Society, as follows : 


‘‘It is amusing, after this length of time, to read the arguments that were 
adduced against the absorption of the telegraphs by the state. Every reason 
has been proved wrong, every prophecy has remained unfulfilled. I can say 
this with a good grace, for I was one of the prophets. 

‘The advantages of a state-controlled telegraph system have been amply 
shown. There has been established acheaper, more widely extended, and more 
expeditious system of telegraphy ; the wires have been erected in districts that 
private companies could not reach ; the cost of telegrams has been reduced, 
not only in their transmission, but in their delivery ; the number of offices 
opened has been trebled ; a provincial and an evening press have been virtually 
created. Adam Smith said that the post-office was the only kind of business 


that government had always managed with success. We can now add teleg- 
raphy.” 


Previous to the purchase of the telegraph lines by the 
British Government, three great companies competed for the 
business of the kingdom, but in 1865 they pooled their issues 
and agreed upon uniform rates. The result was, that only the 
main centers of trade and population were served, the smaller 
towns and villages being for the most part ignored, though in 
many cases the wires passed through their limits.) In 1869 
there were eighty-eight towns in England, each having a popula- 
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tion of 2,000 or more, entirely without telegraphic facilities. 
Public opinion forced the British Government to act, as it surely 
will in time force our government to act, and the telegraph 
lines were transferred to the state on February 5, 1870. The 
official figures cited by Mr. Preece fully sustain the claims he 
makes as to the good results accomplished. At the time of the 
transfer there were 2,932 public telegraph offices, while now 
there are 6,514. The number of messages transmitted in 1869 
was 6,000,000, while in 1886 it had increased to 89,285,813, and 
it was expected to exceed 52,000,000 for 1887. At the close of 
the year 1870 the gross receipts of the Telegraph Department 
were $3,061,500, while, notwithstanding the large reductions 
made in the rates, they increased to $8,936,320 for 1886, and 
were expected to reach $9,750,000 for 1887. The charge for the 
transmission of a telegram between any two points in the United 
Kingdom is twelve cents for the first twelve words and a cent 
for each subsequent word, the address and signature being 
charged for. Ordinary postage-stamps are placed on the tele- 
grams for payment for their transmission. The average cost for 
the transmission of a telegram is now sixteen cents. 

The change has been of very great and especial advantage 
to the press of Great Britain. The press rates are very low, the 
average price paid being less than five cents per 100 words. 
While these rates entail upon the department a supposed loss of 
about $1,000,000 a year, yet the arrangement is a wise one, be- 
cause it very materially aids in the dissemination of intelligence, 
and in the benefits of this the whole people share alike. What 


the government has accomplished in the matter of the press 
service is shown by Mr. Preece : 


‘One of the great objections raised against the absorption of the telegraphs 
by the state was the difficulty which the government would have in trans- 
mitting news. In no country is there now such a complete system of teleg 
raphy for news purposes as there is in the United Kingdom 
Whenever any great political event arises, such as the delivery of a great 
speech, all the important towns throughout the kingdom receive simultaneously 
a verbatim report of the speech. There is not a town in the country where a 
daily paper is printed which is not placed, after 6 P. M., in direct communica 
tion with London, and where there is not deposited on every subscriber’s 
breakfast table a nearly verbatim report of the previous night’s debate in Par- 
liament.” 
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In a country like ours, in which the perpetuity of the gov- 
ernment depends upon the intelligence of its citizens, who have 
a voice in the ordering of its affairs, it is of supreme importance 
that every possible facility should be afforded for the prompt 
dissemination of intelligence, and especially of the fullest infor- 
mation in regard to all public affairs. At present such facilities 
are enjoyed only by the leading newspapers in the principal 
cities, whose large patronage enables them to pay the tolls now 
demanded for the transmission of news. But there are hundreds 
and hundreds of daily newspapers in the smaller towns through- 
out the country that cannot afford to pay these tolls, and whose 
hundreds of thousands of readers are not promptly supplied with 
full news reports. No greater boon could be conferred upon 
the millions of people who live remote from the larger cities, 
than to enable them to procure the news of the day promptly 
and fully. And if the government, by engaging in the tele- 
graph business, can accomplish even a tithe of what the British 
Government has accomplished in this direction, it certainly can 
exercise no higher function, nor one that will tend in a greater 
degree to fit its citizens for the peculiar responsibilities devolved 
upon them by our government “of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” 

Is there any reason to believe that a postal-telegraph system 
would prove less successful in this country than in England? [ 
can conceive of none, and I am not willing to admit that we can- 
not successfully manage any enterprise that can be managed suc- 
cessfully in any other country. 

It will be said that we cannot afford to extend telegraphic 
facilities to every corner of our vast domain, and to make low 
rates, irrespective of distance, as has been done in England, be- 
cause of the much greater extent of our territory. In answer to 
this, I say that we labored under exactly the same disadvantage, 
as compared with England, in respect to our postal service, and 
yet we have been able to extend that to the most remote parts 
of the country and still make the rates of postage very low, irre- 
spective of distance, and the Post-office Department practically 
self-sustaining, and we will soon make the rates of postage still 
lower. If we can do this with respect to the mail service, not- 
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withstanding the vast extent of our territory, we can do it even 
more easily with respect to the telegraph service. Telegraph 
lines can be constructed very cheaply, compared with other 
means of communication, and when once constructed there is 
practically no further expense for the actual transportation of 
messages over them. It does not cost any more to handle all 
the telegrams sent in this country than it costs to handle all the 
letters sent, nor as much; while the letters bear, in addition, a 
heavy annual charge for their transportation, from which tele- 
grams are exempt. The expenditure for inland mail transpor- 
tation in the United States was $29,806,508.87 for the year ending 
June 30,1887. The entire plant of the Western Union Company 
could be duplicated for less than will be paid for inland mail 
transportation during the next two years. Hence, it is clear to me 
that what we have done in the case of the mail service, we can 
do with greater ease and in less time in the case of the telegraph. 

If the government, by undertaking the telegraph business, 
can accomplish here what has been accomplished in England ; if 
it can establish “a cheaper, more widely extended, and more ex- 
peditious ” service; if it can extend the wires to the interior 
towns not now reached; if it can accommodate twice or three 
times as many places and people as the private monopoly now 
does ; if it can furnish better service at less than half the pres- 
ent rates; and if it can enable every daily paper, no matter 
where published, to obtain cheaply and promptly the news of the 
world, surely the government could perform no grander or more 
beneficent service for the people. 

There is no lack of constitutional authority to deal with the 
question effectively. Indeed, I do not think the constitutional 
right of the government to establish a postal telegraph, under 
the power granted to Congress to establish post-offices and post- 
roads, is seriously questioned. The telegraph is used exclu- 


sively for the transmission of intelligence: in this respect it 
differs not at all from the postal service. The only difference is 
in the methods employed for the communication of information. 
Congress has already added to the postal system two branches 
of business that do not partake of the nature of “ communicat- 
ing intelligence,” which is the especial function of the Post- 
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office Department. In this respect the constitutional right of 
the government to engage in the express business, by carrying 
merchandise and parcels in the mails, or to engage in the bank- 
ing business, as is done in the case of the money-order system, is 
much less clear than its right to establish a postal telegraph for 
the transmission of intelligence. And in both these branches of 
business the government is competing with private corporations. 
The express companies and the banks have as much reason to 
complain of the government for undertaking a part of the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged, as the telegraph companies 
would have if it likewise undertook that business for the public 
convenience. The only difference is, that one great monopoly 
does not control the express or the banking business, as is the 
case with the telegraph. 

The Constitution provides that “Congress shall have power 
to establish post-offices and post-roads.” These words have re- 
ceived the broadest possible construction by Congress and the 
courts. The Supreme Court has sustained the right of the gov- 
ernment, under this clause, to acquire lands in the States by con- 
demnation through its own agencies.* If this may be done, we 
cannot doubt the right of the government to acquire by similar 
means whatever lands or rights of way may be necessary to 
enable it “to establish post-roads.” This power has been fre- 
quently exercised in the past. Under it roads were opened in 
Georgia, in the Indian country, and from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Natchez, Miss., during the administration of President Jefferson. 
The construction of the Cumberland road from Maryland to 
Ohio was authorized at the same session. Sundry acts for the 
repair of post-roads and the survey of new roads were passed be- 
fore the era of railroads. Even without the post-office clause 
Congress might invoke the war power, the power to regulate 
commerce, and the power to provide for the general welfare, as 
authority for constructing telegraph lines. The government 
has already constructed more than 6,000 miles of telegraph lines 
for military purposes and for the use of the Signal Service, and 


is now operating them without occasioning any severe strain to 
the Constitution, so far as I am aware. 
* Kohl v, United States, 91 U. S., 372. 
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Under the post-office clause Congress clearly has authority, 
in the conduct of the postal service, to avail itself of any exist- 
ing methods of communication or of transmitting intelligence, or 
itself to put them into operation as a part of the postal system. 
It, therefore, has the power to purchase or to operate the exist- 
ing lines of telegraph as a part of the postal system, or to make 
use of them by contracting with the telegraph gompanies for the 
transmission of postal telegrams, or to establish a postal tele- 
graph by constructing and operating lines of its own. And, 
under the power to regulate commerce, the Supreme Court has 
affirmed “the supreme authority of Congress over the subject 
of commerce by the telegraph with foreign countries or among 
the States,” “whenever that body chooses to exert its power.” * 

All of these plans have been proposed in Congress. I 
believe it would be wise to enact a law similar to the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, so far as its provisions would apply to 
the telegraph business, placing that business under the super- 
vision of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, in case Congress 
declines to establish a postal-telegraph system. This would af- 
ford the public some protection against unreasonable charges ; 
but no system of-mere regulation can accomplish the supreme 
object that should be aimed at in the establishment of a postal- 
telegraph system. That object should be the extension of tele- 
graphic facilities to every place throughout the United States 
where there are post-offices, and at the lowest possible rates, irre- 
spective of distance, so that the use of the telegraph may be 
within the means of the humblest citizen, just as the mail serv- 
ice now is. It is evident that this most desirable result can never 
be secured while the telegraph business is a private monopoly, 
and the rates are adjusted with a view to earning dividends upon 
an enormously inflated capitalization. It can be hoped for and 
secured only when the telegraph business of the country is con- 
ducted by the government as the mail service is managed; not 
with a view to raising revenue, but with a view to furnishing 
the public with the best possible facilities at the lowest cost at 
which the business can be made self-sustaining. ’ 

The purchase of the existing lines is not seriously contem- 
* West. Union Tel. Co, v, Pendleton, 122 U. S., 347. 
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plated, because they cannot be acquired at anything like a fair 
valuation. The choice, therefore, lies between the contract 
system and the construction of new lines. The former plan 
follows the policy pursued in regard to the transportation of the 
mails, and avoids any considerable increase of the patronage 
of the department. This proposition is, that the Postmaster- 
General shall be authorized to contract with the existing lines 
for the transmission of messages, which shall be received and 
delivered by the department, the compensation of the carriers 
and the charges for telegrams being first prescribed by Congress. 
Until this plan is tried we cannot know whether any, or how 
many, companies would make contracts at the low rates which 
Congress would establish. The construction plan would, within 
afew years, provide the government with a better system than 
that now in existence, and it avoids the obstacles and delays 
that would be encountered in attempting to deal with the pres- 
ent companies. It is claimed that this plan would practically 
confiscate the existing telegraph properties by driving the com- 
panies out of the business, and would establish a government 
monopoly ; but this objection comes with bad grace from the 
Western Union Company, which has itself driven more than 
fifty competing companies out of the business, and confiscated 
their properties at a fraction of their original cost. The Western 
Union has never been granted a monopoly of the telegraph busi- 
ness; it has simply acquired it, and has enjoyed enormous 
profits therefrom. It is not proposed to prevent the Western 
Union from carrying on its business. It will be free to compete 
with the government for the patronage of the public. And if it 
can furnish better service than can be given under a government 
system, as its advocates insist, it will be assured a profitable 
business. 

The objection most seriously urged against a postal telegraph 
is, that its establishment would place too much power in the 
hands of the political party in control of the government, by 
adding enormiously to the already large patronage of the Post- 
office Department. This objection has not prevented the ex- 
tension of the postal service hitherto, and will not in the future. 
The army of employees in the postal service is increasing con- 
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stantly. The telegraph is properly a branch of the postal serv- 
ice, and there is no more reason to be alarmed at the increase of 
officials from the addition of a new branch to that system than 
from the extension of branches now in operation. Practically, 


there is less reason for alarm on this account in establishing a 
postal telegraph than in extending the present system. It re- 
quires special training and fitness for the work to be a telegraph 
operator, and these places could not be given as rewards for 
political service, as is the case in the post-offices. Besides, as 
yas well said by the late Postmaster-General Howe: 

‘*The increase has doubtless been exaggerated. Ata very large percentage 
of the offices the telegraph operator would not supplement the postmaster, but 
would supplant him, and that would result in giving to the administration of 


not a few offices men who have learned to do one thing in place of those who 
have never learned to do anything.” 


It is contrary to the genius of our institutions to multiply 
the functions of government unless some great gain is probable. 
I do not believe in a paternal form of government, but we are 
often obliged to choose between two evils, and I do not believe 
the American people will hesitate long in making a choice as 
between a government control and a private monopoly of the 
telegraph. 

SHELBY M. CULLOM. 
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THE most important instrument of our civilization is the 
daily newspaper. It is likewise its symbol: it gives to each in- 
dividual every morning a survey of the entire world. To each, 
on all days of the year, is presented the spectacle of his commu- 
nity, of his nation, and of the entire world. This makes possible 
a daily readjustment of one’s life in view of what is happening 
in the life of all humanity. Through such interaction between 
the individual man and the race there results a process of urban- 
izing, a sort of elevation of the entire population into city civil- 
ization. The rapid growth of cities, which has attracted notice 
and has even aroused concern in the minds of those sociologists 
who regard the phenomenon as abnormal—this tendency of our 
population to collect in cities, is not so significant a fact as the 
extension of urban life into rural districts everywhere. The 
telegraph and railroad furnish to the daily newspaper its right 
and left hands. Every village is annexed to the city by rapid 
transit and instantaneous intercommunication, and thus becomes 
a part of the great urban system of the world. Each outlying 
rural district becomes on its part a suburb. 

This aspect of modern civilization seems a sort of literal real- 
ity that the fullness of time has given to some Platonic dream, 
in which it had been feigned that each person is endowed with 
the gift of seeing with the eyes of all and of thinking with the 
brains of all; an ideal world, in short, in which the individual 
can become at will the entire species. 

I speak of the newspaper as the symbol of modern civiliza- 
tion because it is an emblem of the democratic spirit which in- 
sists on the removal of every obstacle to the participation of each 
in the good of all. So surely has this become the ruling princi- 
ple that we summon all institutions, past and present, before 
us, and in its light pass judgment on them. In how far does 
a nation realize the highest ideal, and in how far does it make 
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participation in this ideal actual for all the people? This is 
a fundamental test to which all our varying provisional judg- 
ments are finally submitted. To it we may safely appeal when- 
ever we attempt to justify the existence of such an establishment 
as, say, the common-school system, or to decide what ought to 
be its course of study. 

Education should fit individuals for this interchange of all 
with all. Each must learn the indispensable means for inter- 
communication. Each must be brought on the way toward 
comprehending the experience of his fellow-men, and each must 
be rendered capable of lifting himself into a helpful relation to- 
ward all. A simple reference to this principle which rules our 
civilization, and to which the newspaper points as symbol, suf- 
fices for the justification of a public-school system. In its light 
we may discuss the question, What should be taught in such a 
system ? 

The school places first on its list of studies reading and writ- 
ing, and it will appear that this choice is grounded in reason. It 
is certain that the wisdom of the race after much winnowing gets 
stored up in the printed page. The school does not give the new 
human being the first use of his mother tongue (its colloquial vo- 
cabulary); that he acquires in the period of family nurture, and 
it is the most important partof the education which the family pro- 
vides. But the school alone furnishes the secondary and higher 
possession of language: it teaches how to preserve it by commit- 
ting it to writing; it teaches how to master its higher and special 
vocabularies ; it teaches how to pass from one’s own tongue to the 
tongues of other peoples past and present; and finally, it teaches 
how to study the structure of language and see in it the struc- 
ture of the human reason itself, with all its variations, racial and 
national. This in the aggregate may be called language study, 
and it lies at the foundation of school education as the discipline 
which makes possible all the others and which leads to the knowl- 
edge of one’s self; and by self-knowledge I do not mean an 
acquaintance with one’s own peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, but 
that far more desirable knowledge of what is essential and eter- 
nal, the nature of reason itself, the logical structure of thought 
and the ethical structure of the will. 


7s 
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The most elementary form of language study deals with 
reading and writing. It emancipates the pupil from the thral- 
dom of dependence on the spoken word. When one can come in 
contact with life only by personal experience or by oral tradition, 
his opportunities are so narrow that he can never ascend above 
savagery except by the rarest chance. But the printed page will 
wait upon his leisure with the offer of all that has been observed 
and comprehended in the world, and with all the wisdom that 
has been derived from human error and suffering. Th» printed 
page adapts itself to the needs of the reader. He may read when 
he can, and as deliberately as he will. Reading and writing 
make possible the subsequent stages of school work. 

After learning how to read, the next thing is to learn what 
to read. The school accordingly lays out its work in view 
of the five-fold structure of human learning. It comprehends 
two realms, nature and man. Nature presents itself under two 
phases, organic and inorganic. The organic includes plant and 
animal. Man has three phases, intellect, will, and sensibility. 
These phases named in this abstract manner do not suggest their 
concrete importance. It may be noted that they comprise the 
whole contents of man’s world, but at first one does not see that 
even elementary education proceeds to determine its course of 
study with due respect to these five departments of human learn- 
ing. 

Illiterate man is shut up in the dark tower of ignorance, and 
the school undertakes to illuminate and emancipate him by open- 
ing windows on five sides (for ‘this tower is a pentagon). It 
teaches arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, and literature. 

Arithmetic opens a window of the soul directed outward 
upon the inorganic phase of the world. It notes the abstract re- 
lation of all existence to mere time and space. 

Geography is directed upon organic nature and its relations, 
first to inorganic nature which it presupposes, and secondly, 
to the triple world of man above it, for whom it offers its 
service. 

History looks out upon man’s will, realized in institutions 
ather than in mere deeds of the individual. The institutions 
reveal the essential and eternal in the human will; the individ- 
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ual deeds that history records show how men have attacked and 

defended their substantial will as embodied in those institutions. 
Man as alittle self looks through the window of history and sees 
his big self. He can read, as it were, in magnified words the 
description of his nature as a practical being. It would take a 
very long life for one man to unfold all his possibilities. In 
history, by the aid of innumerable examples, he sees all his po- 
tentialities unfolded at once. 

Grammar opens the vista upon that aspect of human nature 
which language itself presents. The mind expresses in language 
its acts whatever they are—feelings, perceptions, volitions. The 
grammatical structure of language reveals the logical constitution 
of the mind. Grammar is the introduction to psychology and to 
all philosophy. The uncultured human consciousness lives, but 
does not know its living; it has very little self-knowledge. The 
window of the soul that looks out upon the structure of language 
lets in a flood of light for the explanation of all problems which 
human experience can enunciate. The operations of grammar, 
as conducted in school, seem trivial and circumscribed in their 
bearing. The mind, however, always retains from its grammatical 
discipline a certain power to unfix its gaze from the stream of phe- 
nomena before it, and to concentrate its attention on the form of 
the phenomenon as a whole. By grammatical training it learns 
to see its own processes, to make careful discriminations, to de- 
fine logically, to lay out work and arrange for division of labor. 
It is, first of all, therefore, a study that cultivates directive power 
in the soul. 

By literature as a school study I mean to designate those 
parts and portions of poetry and prose works of art that get into 
the school reading-books, as well as those more extended or com- 
plete works of art that are taken up in the higher education, and 
include, besides English literature, the literature of other lan- 
guages. Literature as such opens a window on the side of human 
life as a totality. This is the unity of the intellect and will 
in the form of life. Life is continually separating into its two 
strands of intellect and will, and continually uniting these into 
habitual forms of action: habitual ways of looking at things, 
and habitual ways of acting under the same circumstances. 
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These habitual views and actions make up what we call life or 
mere living. When we stop the stream of habit, and question 
our accustomed modes of seeing and doing, we begin to act intel- 
lectually ; when we adopt a new method of action in conformity 
with new views of life, we use our will-power; when we act and 
think wholly along the line of old habit, we live, but do not think 
or will in any eminent sense of those words. Now literature em- 
bodies the transitions of the soul from mere life or unconscious 
habit to conscious thinking and willing. It reveals, therefore, 
what is well named the “ human heart,” that is to say, the es- 
sential in human character, and its upward or downward progress. 
It is not necessary here to show in detail that the study of litera- 
ture is the most important of all the school studies named here- 
tofore, and that it opens the window that gives the pupil most 
enlightenment regarding human nature and the conduct of life. 
Even the literature of the school-readers, fragmentary as it is, 
consists of gems of expression—sparks, as it were, struck out at 
a white heat of artistic fervor. These are valuable chiefly for 
expressing moods of the soul and situations in life, rendering 
that conscious and vocally communicable which hitherto had 
been dumb and unutterable. 

The second stage of language study I have spoken of as the 
acquirement of higher vocabularies. The family education in 
language gives what is called the colloquial vocabulary. The 
school’s greatest work is to help the pupil to acquire the higher 
special vocabularies of language used in literature and other de- 
partments of human learning. The colloquial language does not 
suffice for elevated thought or feeling. Fine discriminations 
necessary to utter profound thought require words used more or 
less in technical senses; delicate shades of emotion or beautiful 
and sublime conceptions cannot be expressed without words and 
phrases drawn from the higher vocabulary of the language. Each 
literary genius has more or less a dialect of his own, and the 
pupil begins to expand his list of words and customary combi- 
nations as soon as he is set to reading and paraphrasing a selec- 
tion in a school-reader. 

He learns a new vocabulary in studying geography; a long 
list of technical terms is necessary to describe the essential mat- 
39 
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ters of man’s environment. Geography undertakes to show the 
relation of each place to all others. After he has acquired some 
knowledge of this branch, the pupil is equipped for understand- 
ing the language and interpreting the ideas of all printed infor- 
mation regarding geography. The study of arithmetic initiates 
the pupil into the language of quantity and its modes of express- 


ing ideas. So in history, so in grammar, new vocabularies are 
learned as means for getting new views of the world. 

The five windows of the soul which open on the five cardinal 
aspects of the world have been provided for, as we have seen, in 
the studies of the elementary school. It is interesting to observe 
that the symmetry of the course of study is preserved in higher 
education. Mathematics reveals for us the laws of time and 
space that condition nature. Arithmetic for the elementary 
school becomes algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, and chem- 
istry in the high schools; and in the university it passes over 
into analytical geometry, the calculus, and applications of mathe- 
matics to matter and motion as factors of inorganic nature, 
Geography opens the door to meteorology, astronomy, geology, 
botany, and zodlogy in the higher schools. As mentioned 
already, grammar leads to logic and philosophy as well as to 
philology. History leads to jurisprudence, sociology, politics, 
political economy, archeology, and ethnology. Literature con- 
ducts to the realization of all these things, and ultimately leads 
the pupil up to the oracles of religion. In the higher education 
it passes out of its national literature, and approaches, through 
the study of foreign languages, the treasures of other nations. 

Here comes up appropriately the question of the study of so- 
called “classic languages.” What is the educative function of 
such study? 

“ Classic languages,” whether Sanskrit for the Hindu, or Latin 
and Greek for the modern European, furnish for the pupil the 
requisite discipline for the understanding of the derivation of 
his civilization. The Sanskrit literature contains the genesis of 
the caste system and the dreamy pantheism of the Hindu; its 
study is necessary to the Hindu for his self-knowledge. He ought 
to distinguish in his life its substance from its accidental elements. 
So, too, the modern European civilization is a derivative one, 
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having one of its sources in Greece and another in Rome. 
Greece gave to us the poetic or esthetic view of nature which is 
presupposed in all our poetry and prose literature. Greek is the 
conventional vehicle for the expression of our elevated thoughts 
and sentiments. For Greece invented not only art and poetry, but 
also philosophy and science. All these themes use Greek words 
or Latin equivalents for their technical expression to this day. 

So, too, the Roman invented, as his national contribution to 
civilization, the ideas, the technical expressions, and the set for- 
mulze in which to define the process of the human will in its or- 
ganization into corporate and political institutions. Roman law 
gives also the terms which designate crimes and trespasses. The 
legal forms talk Latin to this day. 

The study of these languages for a brief period has a wonder- 
ful power to give the pupil insight into the strands of his civ- 
ilization. Itis not the ability to read and write these “ dead ” 
languages that is to be prized as a result of classical study. It 
is known that the pupil puts on the spiritual clothing of those 
peoples in reading and writing their language, and thus lives 
over their lives and acquires their methods of looking at the 
world. This gives the scholar the ability to understand, with- 
out tedious investigation, these elements in our derivative civ- 
ilization. Enlightened zodlogists study the embryology of an 
animal in order to comprehend it scientifically. Our higher edu- 
cation likewise insists on the preparation of the cultured youth 
by a study of the embryology of his civilization. It is not neces- 
sary to say here that this part of the course of study is often taught 
injudiciously, on account of a misapprehension of its significance. 

I have named the five great lines of study that radiate from 
the center and relate to the five great departments of human 
learning. These should always be represented in every course 
of study. There are other matters that should not be neglected, 
although they cannot be compared with these five cardinal 
studies. Industrial drawing, for example, should have its place 
in the common school side by side with penmanship. It is of 
sufficiently universal value to justify this place for it, as we 
shall see if we compare it with another proposed branch of in- 
struction, namely, manual training. 
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It is proposed to introduce into all common schools a course 
of instruction in the mysteries of working in wood and metals. 
This is urged on two grounds: first, that of fitting pupils to 
arn their living; second, that of gaining the culture of charac- 
ter that comes from labor with the hands. To the latter it may 
be answered, that manual training at school is not devoted to pro- 
ductive industry, because its intent is not to supply the market 
of the world. The great moral culture that comes from the labor 
that earns one’s daily bread is not derived from the muscular ex- 
ercise of the hands and body, nor from the mental activity that 
directs the muscles, but rather from the subordination of one’s 
self for the good of others, the earnest bending of all one’s powers 
to the task of producing something for the market of the world, 
so as to share in the production of one’s fellows by the process of 
exchange. To earn one’s living has, therefore, a special educa- 
tional value of itsown. But manual training is not of this char- 
acter. Hence the industry over books and science, which is gen- 
uine industry, is superior in character training. ‘To the former 
it must be replied, that to train all pupils for the wood and metal 
industries is to overcrowd those occupations. In the twenty-five 
industries relating to wood-work, and in the twenty-two relating 
to the metals, there were engaged, according to our last census,* 


> 


* In the census for 1880, the total number of metal-workers in the twenty-two 
occupations that contain 99 per cent. of the whole, is given at 585,493. Of 
these, 172,726 are blacksmiths ; 114,539 are employed in iron and steel manu- 
facture; 101,130 are included in the ‘‘ machinists; 42,818 are tinners. The 
other occupations, which enroll the remaining 150,000, are designated as brass 
founders, copper-founders, engravers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, gunsmiths, 
locksmiths, lead-workers, zinc-workers, plumbers, and manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, clocks, watches, files, nails, screws, sewing-machines, 
steam-boilers, stoves, furnaces, tools, cutlery, and wire. 

The wood-workers number 763,814, and are enrolled in 25 trades. Carpen- 
ters and joiners number 373,143; cabinet-makers 50,654; saw-mills and plan 
ing-mills employ 77,050 ; 49,881 make carriages, and 49,138 are coopers. The 
other 160,000 are distributed among the makers of blinds, doors, sashes, 
boots, boxes, bridges, cars, picture-frames, organs, piano-fortes, pumps, scales, 
rules, shingles, laths, ships, staves, trunks, umbrellas, wheels, carved and 
turned wood-work, and buildings. It may be seen from this that the metal- 
workers form only 117 in each 10,000 of the population; the wood-workers only 
152. Both classes constitute 269 in each 10,000, or, if we count their families, 
807 of each 10,000 of the entire population, This is less than one-twelfth, 
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in the aggregate less than three in one hundred of the popula- 
tion, or, counting in the families, about 8 per cent., or one in 
thirteen of the entire population. The number is not likely to in- 
crease, because the invention of machinery continually increases 
the production of each laborer. Now culture in taste, such as 
drawing gives, fits all laborers for more lucrative situations, and 
helps our productions to hold the markets of the world. Man- 
ual training, therefore, has not an equal claim with industrial 
drawing for a place in our common schools. But it has an un- 
questionable claim for a place in special schools. Manual-train- 
ing schools should be provided everywhere in sufficient number 
to take the place of the wasteful and antiquated system of ap- 
prenticeship in the several trades and occupations. I am very 
earnest in the belief that natural science should be taught in oral 
lessons from the very first year of the school. One lesson a 
week, if a long lesson, is sufficient. Knowledge of natural sei 
ence is of universal application to all human employments that 
deal with the conquest of nature. While manual training is 
useful to a few, a knowledge of natural science is useful to all, 
and this both in business and in culture. I think, too, that 
there should be one lesson each week in general history, given in 
all the grades of schools, like natural science, orally. It leads to 
the habit of looking at humanity, while natural science leads to 
the observation of physical nature. 

I omit here, for want of room, all discussion of the subject 
of moral education in schools, saying only that I find such edu- 


cation in the discipline of any good school which, without too 
much talk about the subject, insists upon habits of regularity, 
punctuality, silence, industry, self-control, courtesy, neatness, 
and truthfulness. 


WILuiAM T. HaArRRIs. 








HOW PROTECTION PROTECTS. 


THAT combustion consumes and that light illuminates are uni- 
versally accepted propositions ; but that protection in the form 
of customs duties protects the capital and labor engaged in the 
productive industries to which such duties apply, is denied by 
sects of discordant doctrinaires, who propose to administer the 
industries and revenues of great nations in contemptuous disre- 
gard of the teachings of experience, but in accordance with 
their own deductions from assumptions of fact which are, in 
themselves, often palpably and absurdly false. 

This procedure is defended by all the recognized authorities 
of the modern school of British economists, though they differ 
widely among themselves as to the details of their so-called 
science. Said John Stuart Mill, who was one of the highest 


authorities of these co-operating but discordant sects, in his 


essay oh “Some Unsettled Questions of Political Keonomy ” 


It is essentially an abstract science, and its method is the method @ priori 
Such is, undoubtedly, its character, as it has been taught and understood by all 
its most distinguished teachers, It reasons, and, as we contend, must neces 
sarily reason, from assumptions, not from facts, It is built upon hypotheses 
strictly analogous to those which, under the name of definitions, are the foun 
dation of the other abstract sciences, Geometry presupposes an arbitrary 
definition of a line: ‘that which has length but not breadth.’ Just in the 
same manner does Political Keconomy presuppose an arbitrary definition of 
man, as a being who invariably does that by which he may obtain the greatest 
amount of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries with the smallest quantity 
of labor and physical self-denial with which they can be obtained in the 
existing state of knowledge, It is true that this definition of man is not for- 
mally prefixed to any work on Political Economy, as the definition of a line 
is prefixed to Euclid’s * Elements ;’ and in proportion as, by being so pre 
fixed, it would be Jess in danger of being forgotten, we may see ground for re- 
gret that this is not done, It is proper that what is assumed in every particu- 
lar case, should once for all be brought before the mind in its full extent, by 
being somewhere formally stated as a general maxifn, Now, no one who is 
conversant with systematic treatises on Political Economy will question that 
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whenever a political economist has shown that, by acting in a particular man- 
ner, a laborer may obviously obtain higher wages, a capitalist larger profits, 
or a landlord higher rent, he concludes, as a matter of course, that they will 
certainly act in that manner. Political Economy, therefore, reasons from as- 
sumed premises ; from premises which might be totally without foundation in 
fact, and which are not pretended to be universally in accordance with it.” 


Let us pause for a moment to ascertain whether there is any 
analogy between the geometrical definition of a line as “ that 
which has length but not breadth,” which is simply the state- 
ment of a fact, and the assumption that “man is a being who 
‘invariably’ does that by which he may obtain the greatest 
amount of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries with the 
smallest quantity of labor and physical self-denial with which 
they can be obtained in the existing state of knowledge.” Do 
the condition and conduct of every man we meet demonstrate 
the correctness of this assumption? And if they do, why do we 
maintain almshouses, prisons, and penitentiaries, and erect over 
them all the gallows as the supreme element of our punitive 
system? Why, indeed, it is pertinent to ask, are we required 
to provide the means of restraining and punishing beings who 
are so absolutely and universally obedient to a beneficent im- 
pulse, and who are politically so free to yield it Implicit obe- 
dience that they cannot go astray? It is not matter for sur- 
prise that practical business men should doubt the value of a 
science. based on such monstrous assumptions as these, and 
should prefer to be governed by laws for the regulation of trade 
and finance which have been slowly and deliberately deduced 
from the experience of mankind during centuries in every 
clime, 

No man knew better than Mr, Mill that insatiable rapacity 
has ever characterized British commercial enterprise, and that 
the army, navy, and diplomatic service of England have always 
been administered in the interest of that country’s trade and 
manufactures, Before Mr. Mill wrote the essay under considera- 
tion, that government had, by the employment of these instru- 
mentalities upon Turkey, Portugal, Ireland, India, China, and 
Japan alone, deprived more than six hundred millions of people 
of freedom of commercial action, and interdicted the exercise of 
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that fundamental human right, the right to supply their wants 
by the application of their faculties to the conversion of raw 
materials found in their respective countries into matters of 
utility. That the once prosperous industries of these and other 
countries had been extirpated by the British Government was 
known to Mr. Mill; and, in view of that knowledge, his as- 
sumption as a scientific postulate that all men are free to act 
upon their own judgments, savors of the indulgence of sarcasm 
at the expense of victims who, like those who people Dante’s 
Inferno, have been robbed of hope itself. 

[ had prepared for use in this connection a statement of the 
atrocious means by which the British Government achieved 
these results; but there is not room here for it, and I must 
show from our own history that there is but one method by 
which the capital and labor of any people employed in product- 
ive industries can be defended against the assaults of foreign 
enemies. 

There is a popular impression that the revolt of the Ameri- 
can colonies was brought about by a single point of misgovern- 
ment on the part of the mother country—taxing them, yet allow- 
ing them no voice in laying the taxes. This was but one of 
many causes of the revolt. Chief among the evils from which 
they suffered, as stated by Dr. William Elder in “ Questions of 
the Day,” was the fact that “the colonies were held under re- 
straint so absolute that, beyond the common domestic industries 
and the most ordinary mechanical employments, no kind of 
manufactures was permitted.” And McCulloch admits that it 
was “a leading principle in the system of colonial policy adopted 
by England . . . to discourage all attempts to manufact- 
ure such articles in the colonies as could be provided for them 
by the mother country.” Bancroft says: 

‘* England, in its relation with other states, sought a convenient tariff ; in 
the colonies it prohibited industry. . . . The British nation took no part 
in the strifes between the governors and the colonies, but they were jealously 
alive to the interests of their own commerce and manufactures. That the 
British creditor might be secured, lands in the plantations were, by act of Par- 
liament, made liable for debts. Every branch of consumption was, as far as 
practicable, secured to English manufacturers ; every form of competition in 
industry in the heart of the plantations was discouraged or forbidden.” 
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And with reference to the manufacture of woolen goods in 
the colonies, Adam Smith says: 


‘She prohibits the exportation from one province to another by water, and 
even the carriage by land, upon horseback or in a cart, of hats, of wools and 
woolen goods, of the produce of America; a regulation which effectually pre- 
vents the establishment of any manufacture of such commodities for distant 
sale, and confines the industry of her colonists in this way to such coarse and 
household manufactures as a private family commonly makes for its own use, 
or for that of some of its neighbors in the same province.” 


In support of these allegations, I cite some of the provisions 
of but one act of Parliament, that of 1750, though scores of 
such restrictive acts might be quoted : 


“And, that pig and bar iron made in his majesty’s colonies in America 
may be further manufactured in this kingdom, be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that from and after the twenty-fourth day of June, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty, no mill or other engine for slitting or roll- 
ing of iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any furnace 
for making steel, shall be erected, or after such erection continued, in any of 
his majesty’s colonies in America; and if any person or persons shall erect, or 
cause to be erected, or after such erection continue, or cause to be continued, 
in any of the said colonies, any such mill, engine, forge, or furnace, every per- 
son so offending shall, for every such mill, engine, forge, or furnace, forfeit the 
sum of two hundred pounds of lawful money of Great Britain. 

‘*And it is hereby further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that every 
such mill, engine, forge, or furnace, so erected or continued, contrary to the 
directions of this act, shall be deemed a common nuisance, and that every gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in-chief of any of his majesty’s colo- 
nies in America, where any such mill, engine, forge, or furnace shall be 
erected or continued, shall, upon information to him made and given, upon the 
oath of any two or more credible witnesses, that any such mill, engine, forge, 
or furnace hath been so erected or continued (which oath such governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, or commander-in-chief is hereby authorized and required to 
administer), order and cause every such mill, engine, forge, or furnace to be 
abated within the space of thirty days next after such information given and 
made as aforesaid.” 


As this act was in force in 1776, the year in which Adam 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” was published, and the Declara- 
tion of American Independence proclaimed, it is not remarkable 
that Mr. Smith should have said that 


‘* While Great Britain encourages in America the manufactures of pig and 
bar iron, by exempting them from duties to which the like commodities are 
subject when imported from any other country, she imposes an absolute pro- 
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hibition upon the erection of steel furnaces and slit-mills in any of her Ameri- 
can plantations. She will not suffer her colonists to work in those more 
refined manufactures even for their own consumption, but insists upon their 
purchasing of her merchants and manufacturers all goods of this kind which 
they have occasion for,” 


But I must refer those who would study this instructive por- 


tion of our history to the pages of Carey’s “ Principles of Social 
Science” and to “ The History of Iron,” by James M. Swank, 
to both of which works I acknowledge my constant indebted- 


ness. 

But the agents of foreign manufacturers, who have nearly 
monopolized our foreign commerce, and their American parasites, 
will exclaim, ‘“ Why compare this country, with its limitless re- 
sources and the energy and genius of its people, to Ireland, 
Turkey, Portugal, India, Japan, and China? or why present as 
a warning to us the hardships Britain inflicted upon her colo- 
nists before Cobden, Bright, and Stuart Mill had liberalized her 
commercial policy?” And with characteristic adroitness and 
effrontery they may add that it would be absurd for England, 
after her experience in our Revolutionary struggle, and again in 
the war of 1813, to attempt to control our trade and commerce ; 
and that we may, therefore, safely throw down all statutory bar- 
riers by which the industrial rights of our people are protected. 
There is, I not only admit but assert, no danger of any nation, 
or confederacy of nations, making a successful assault with arms 
upon our national life. The war of Titans which desolated the 
southern States for four years proved that we may welcome the 
world in arms, should it conspire against us. But such sugges- 
tions as those of the agents of our foreign competitors are not 
more applicable to our industries even now, in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and when our government has en- 
tered upon its second century, than is Mr. Mill’s definition of 
man, as a being who is always and invariably a free agent, ap- 
plicable to the six hundred million abject and enslaved subjects 
of the British Government above referred to. 

We are without a navy, and although great bodies of men 
of approved courage fill our work-shops and till our fields, we 
are without an organized army or military appointments for 
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foreign war. Yet no lurking fear for the national life haunts 
the dreams of any American citizen. The dangers that threaten 
our country belong to an industrial age, and will come, if come 
they must, from entangling diplomatic alliances, or unwise legis- 
lation touching international trade; for if our navy were as 
strong as that of Britain, and our army as numerous, well-dis- 
ciplined, and ready for mobilization as that of Germany, Aus- 
tria, or Russia, they would not enable us to defend the right of 
our people to employ and improve their aptitudes, genius and 
manual skill, and to earn their subsistence by the conversion of 
native raw materials into wares and fabrics for their own use 
and commercial interchange with other countries. sut one 
means has yet been discovered of defending and protecting in 
the enjoyment of these elementary rights the people of any 
country which may engage in international trade, and that is by 
the enforcement of a system of customs duties high enough to 
secure the home market to resident laborers. This is the only 
available defense in the warfare between industrial nations. To 
be effective, it must provide a system of duties ascending in 
rate with the additional labor involved in each advance of the 
material used, and sufficiently high to secure the home market 
in all ordinary times to the labor and capital of the country, 
so that the nation may grow in wealth and power by the con- 
stantly increasing number and productive ability of its people. 

Of the facility with which a nation whose manufactures are 
advanced, and whose establishments are numerous, well-appointed, 
and sustained by abundant wealth, can, in the absence of a pro- 
tecti: > tariff, overthrow the feebler establishments of countries 
which are attempting to compete with them, our history affords 
many illustrations. 

Henry Brougham was elevated to the peerage and made Lord 
Chancellor of England, as rewards for his fidelity to British in- 
dustries, and for the courage with which, as a member of Parlia- 
ment, he had advocated the use of British wealth and power in 
stifling the manufactures of foreign countries. He selected the 
United States as the nation whose industries, beyond those of all 
others, should be overthrown and forever prohibited, and on the 
9th of April, 1816, said to the House of Commons: 
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‘“The peace with America has produced somewhat of a similar effect, 
though 1 am very far from placing the vast exports which it occasioned upon 
the same footing with those to the European market the year before ; both 
because ultimately the Americans will pay, which the exhausted state of the 
Continent renders very unlikely ; and because it was well worth while to incur 
a loss upon the first exportation, in order, by the glut, to stifle in the cradle 
those rising manufactures in the United States, which the war had forced into 
existence contrary to the natural course of things.” 


Thus did Henry Brougham indicate to British manufacturers 
the means by which they could re-enslave a people who had by 
a seven-years’ war achieved political independence of Britain’s 
power, and by a two-years’ war, just closed, had won the right 
to enjoy commercial independence by compelling “the mistress 
of the seas” to forego her claim to search American merchant- 
men sailing under their national flag. 

The tariff then existing was an experimental one, and though 
it had been hoped by Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and the 
great lights that illuminated our first Congress, that its duties 
would be sufficient to foster manufactures, it proved wholly in- 
effectual for their defense ; and as the influx of British wares and 
fabrics threatened ruin, the Calhoun tariff of 1816 was enacted. 
It was, however, too late, and its rates of duties were not suffi- 
cient to stay the tide of cheap goods which British greed, under 
the advice of Brougham and the Parliament of England, was 
still pouring in upon us. 

For these foreign commodities thus thrust upon us, money 
was demanded. We had never been rich in gold or silver, and 
the little stock we held was soon exhausted. Indeed our finan- 
cial necessities had been so great, and the war had created such 
opportunities for the establishment of work-shops and small 
factories, that notes of State banks had been resorted to in many 
parts of the country. With the export of our entire stock of 
coin for foreign goods, which, under adequately protective du- 
ties, our own people might have continued to produce from 
raw material with which their land abounded, the banks were 
unable to redeem their notes; insolvency overtook our finan- 
cial institutions, merchants, and manufacturers. And the glut 
having, as Brougham had predicted, stifled the rising manu- 
factures which the war had forced into existence, our laboring 
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people were without employment, and consequently without the 
means of obtaining sustenance for themselves and their families. 
There was no demand for the productions of the farm; for the 
people of the towns, whose spindles, looms, and anvils lay 
unused, had not the means of paying for their daily bread. Real 
estate lost its value, and to prevent its concentration in the 
hands of a few persons, and those chiefly foreign creditors, many 
of the States passed stay or stop laws, but not until farms in 
hitherto prosperous parts of the country had been sold under 
the sheriff's hammer for less than the costs of suit. William 
Cobbett, who was a resident of Philadelphia in 1822, accepting 
a consequence as a cause, ascribed these evils to the use of paper 
money, instead of to the fact that foreign goods, forced upon our 
markets and sold at less than cost, had deprived us of the means 
of continuing any branch of productive industry. He wrote 
thus of the city which I now have the honor in part to repre- 
sent: 

‘* The particular effects are quite astounding, and will be almost incredible 
when the reader comes to them; particularly if that reader kuew the country 
forty years ago. He will know the street which they call Market Street, in 
Philadelphia ; he will remember the beautiful houses in that street. If he 
knew me there, as Mr. Alexander Baring did, he will know that I rented not 
a very capital house, and not quite in that great street of all, and that I paid 
fourteen hundred dollars a year, in hard silver, as rent for that house ; that is 
to say, three hundred and fifteen pounds sterling taking the dollar at 4s. 6d. 
If the reader have not been there recently, I have to tell him that, in the said 
Market Street, which is (I think) about a hundred and twenty feet wide, which 
is probably three miles long from the bank of the Delaware to the bank of the 
Schuylkill, which has in it a market-house half a mile long and the most beau- 
tiful in this whole world, which has sometimes five hundred wagons with five 
horses each standing along the middle of it; I have to tell the reader that, in 
this Market Street, where very few houses used to let for less than a thousand 
dollars a year each, that in this very street, in 1822, houses of four stories, 
with marble steps and copper spouts, were, in great numbers, sold for a dollar 
apiece! Nay, my friend Mr. Croft, at Manchester, told me that he was 
offered several houses in that street for one single bottle of wine. 

‘*This would seem to be romance ; but the reader will observe that these 
houses stood charged with a ground rent. or, as they call it in Lancashire, a 
‘chief rent,’ which, probably, might amount to a fourth or fifth part of 
the usual rental; and so terrible had been the effects of the paper money 
that, at the time I am speaking of, the houses would not let for the ground 
rent nor anything like it. One of these houses had cost from ten to twenty 
thousand dollars in the building. . . . The inferior streets of this city 
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had always been formed by houses erected principally by the savings of 
mechanics and tradesmen of various descriptions, who built the houses charged 
with the ground rent, and whose all consisted of these houses. Hundreds of 
old people, of widows, of fatherless children, who were wholly dependent upon 
this species of property, were reduced to utter ruin and beggary ; and that city 
which I knew with sixty thousand souls in it, without a single beggar, or a 
single person whom you could properly call a pauper, became a scene of beg- 
gary and of pauperism.” 


The ruin depicted by Cobbett in this glance at Philadelphia 
pervaded the whole country. More than one of the banks of 
Kentucky had branches in Philadelphia, as had, I think, one 
or more of those of Tennessee. The distress of the farmers 
and planters of these States, which were then regarded as the 
far West, intensified that of Philadelphia, for both States passed 
laws prohibiting the collection of debts at a time when to force 
collections was simply to transfer the estate of the debtor to his 
creditor without reducing his indebtedness. It was these cir- 
cumstances that forced the passage of the protective tariff of 
1824, the quickening and life-giving effect of which led to the 
enlargement of the scale and increase of the rates of its duties 
by the Act of 1828, which in turn imparted additional life to 
the mining and manufacturing industries of the country. The 
rapidity with which prosperity returned to our people, and the 
marvelous strides they made in many forms of industry, aroused 
the hostility, not only of their foreign foes, but of the planters 
of the South, who had already come to dream of the glory that 
would attend that section of the country when cotton should be 
king. They regarded an American manufacturing population 


as dangerous to their interests. To prevent Egypt, India, or 


any other country from competing with them in cotton, they 
must produce it cheaper than others could. Cheap provisions 
for their families and slaves were in their judgment a pre-requi- 
site to the accomplishment of this design, and they must permit 
no competitors to spring up under the guise of a manufacturing 
population, for the purchase of the grain and provisions of the 
Northwest. Free foreign trade was declared to be the para- 
mount question of the day, the sole means of relieving the 
country from an alleged impending and overwhelming danger. 
Nullification was threatened; South Carolina manifested a dis- 
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position to precipitate the question of State sovereignty and the 
right of a State to nullify a Jaw, or secede from the Union; and 
Mr. Clay, the father of the American protective system, in the 
interest of peace and union, submitted a compromise which 
should in a few years obliterate the protective system. Under 
this law a gradual reduction of duties was to occur, and as this 
reduction proceeded, idleness and poverty spread over the coun- 
try. Insolvency pervaded the commercial and manufacturing 
centers; bankruptcy overtook the States ; and when the national 
administration sent General William Robinson, of Western 
Pennsylvania, to Europe to negotiate a loan of five million dol- 
lars for the government, the report of that gentleman of the 
result of his visit to the bankers of England and the Continent 
was, that he had been unable to find a house that was willing to 
take the responsibility of putting an American loan on the mar- 
ket. However agreeable free trade with this country might be 
to foreign manufacturers, it did not give the people, the States, 
or the nation, credit with capitalists or bankers. There was but 
one thing to be done, and that was to permit the American peo- 
ple to convert their raw material into matters of utility and 
commercial value; and this end could be attained only through 
the enactment of a tariff. Then came the tariff of 1842, forced 
from an unwilling Congress and administration. I need not re- 
count the beneticent effects of protection illustrated in four years 
of this tariff, nor is it necessary to tell of the immediate ruin 
produced by its repeal and the substitution of the free-trade 
tariff of 1846, which, in spite of the discovery of the gold of 
California, and of our having meanwhile mined $1,100,000,000 
of gold and silver, reduced us in a single decade to insolvency 
and bankruptcy almost as extended:and universal as had been 
that of 1822 and 1840. 

But while Congress has refused to grant the country the ben- 
efit of the protective system, except under compulsion of bank- 
ruptcy among the people and actual or impending insolvency on 
the part of State governments and that of the nation, and has 
then permitted it to remain in force but for such brief intervals 
as from 1824 to 1832 and from 1842 to 1846, foreign countries, 
England especially, with whose manufactures our industries, 
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if fully developed, would, it was feared compete, have maintained 
persistent and relentless warfare upon them. The effect of 
Brougham’s pernicious advice was not exhausted by the terrible 
ruin described by Mr. Cobbett. That that advice was but an ex- 
pression of the settled policy of the British Government, is shown 
by the report of the Royal Commission to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the laborers in the mining districts in 1854. The report 
was prepared by Mr. Tremenheere, and was published by order 
of the House of Commons in 1856. In the course of the report 
Mr. Tremenheere, with a degree of candor that would be re- 
garded by the British Government as disqualifying him for dip- 
lomatic service, said : 


“The laboring classes generally, in the manufacturing districts of this 
country, and especially the iron and coal districts, are very little aware of the 
extent to which they are often indebted for their being employed at all to the im- 
mense losses which their employers voluntarily incur in bad times, in order to de- 
stroy foreign competition and to gain and to keep possession of foreign markets. 
Authentic instances are well known of employers having in such times carried 
on their works at a loss, amounting in the aggregate to £300,000 or £400,000 
in the course of three or four years. If the efforts of those who encourage the 
combinations to restrict the amount of labor and to produce strikes were to be 
successful for any length of time, the great accumulations of capital could not 
then be made which enable a few of the most wealthy capitalists to overwhelm 
all foreign competition in times of great depression, and thus to clear the way 
for the whole trade to step in when prices revive, and to carry on a great busi- 
ness before foreign capital can again accumulate to such an extent as to be 
able to establish a competition in prices with any chance of success. The large 
capitals of this country are the great instruments of warfare (if the expression 
may be allowed) against the competing capital of foreign countries, and are the 
most essential instruments now remaining by which our manufacturing su- 
premacy can be maintained.” 


[ cannot bring this article to a conclusion without indicating 
the primary objects to be protected by a tariff, and the method 
by which may be ascertained the scale of duties on wares, fabrics, 
and other productions that will defend the elements of individual, 


social, and national life and progress. The scale of protective 
duties should be so adapted as to secure the right of every 
owner of land to provide for his present wants and the future of 
his family, and to add to the wealth and power of his country 
by developing and bringing into profitable use all the resources 
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of his estate, whether they be the products of the farm or those 
of the forest, the mine, or the quarry. The land-owners of a 
nation, however, are not that portion of its citizens who are 
most dependent upon the maintenance of a system of duties 
which should, under all the vicissitudes of trade and changes in 
the course of international commerce, defend their rights; for 
though commercial depression may prevent them from making 
profits to be hoarded or expended in the improvement of their 
estates, they may procure sustenance from them. But it is not 
so with the landless millions. Their estates consist of their 
thews and sinews; of the training of their eyes and hands to 
quick co-operative action; of their taste for and aptness in the 
production of the attractive in form, texture, and color; of 
inventive genius, which enables them, by new combinations of 
mechanical principles, or the applications of science to the arts, 
to increase the productive power of nations. These and like 
aptitudes constitute the estate of millions of people who are 
known as artists, artisans, laborers, or by other terms of desig- 
nation, and who have the right to demand that their estates 
also shall be defended by the nation, though their defense shall 
require other agencies than the power of a navy and an army. 
The daily wages of these toiling millions are the units of meas- 
urement by which their estates are told, and their means of com. 
fort and health ascertained. And I repeat that it is the duty of 
government so to adjust its international trade and commerce 
by a tariff of protective duties as to secure to its own people all 
the benefits that are to be derived from the development of the 
material resources of the country and the conversion of its na- 
tive raw materials into commodities. 

A tariff adjusted to these aims would protect every branch 
of industry, yet would not call into existence a single monopoly. 
It would, like a beneficent providence, shed its blessings over 
all, and prevent the recurrence of such seasons of depression, 
suffering, and want as occurred between the close of the war of 
1813 and the going into effect of the protective tariff of 1824; 
between the overthrow of protection by the compromise act of 
1833 and the adoption of the protective tariff of 1842; or such 


as followed the passage of the free-trade tariff of 1846, in spite 
4) 
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of the fact that our gold fields yielded in a single decade one 
thousand one hundred millions of dollars. Here was a direct 
and unexpected gift from Providence, bestowed at that time as 
if for the purpose of proving, even to the willfully blind, the 
truth that a protective tariff is the only defensive instrumen- 
tality known to modern industrial warfare; and that, by se- 
curing the prosperity of all classes of the people, and thus 
averting long seasons of idleness and distress, it is, while ap- 
parently a law for the benefit of producers only, in fact a boon 
to those who neither sow nor reap, but are consumers only. 


WiuuiaM D. KELLEY. 
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THE SKY. 


INVITED to write for the Forum an article that would have 
brought me face to face with “ problems of life and mind” for 
which I was at the moment unprepared, and unwilling to de- 
cline a request so courteously made, I offered, if the editor cared 
to accept it, to send him a contribution on the subject here 
presented. 

I mentioned this subject, thinking that, in addition to its 
interest as a fragment of ‘“ natural knowledge,” it might permit 
of a glance at the workings of the scientific mind when engaged 
on the deeper problems which come before it. In the house of 
Science are many mansions, occupied by tenants of diverse kinds. 
Some of them execute with painstaking fidelity the useful work 
of observation, recording from day to day the aspects of Nature, 
or the indications of instruments devised to reveal her ways. 
Others there are who add to this capacity for observation a 
power over the language of experiment, by means of which they 
put questions to Nature, and receive from her intelligible replies. 
There is, again, a third class of minds, that cannot rest content 
with observation and experiment, whose love of causal unity 
tempts them perpetually to break through the limitations of the 
senses, and to seek beyond them the roots and reasons of the 
phenomena which the observer and experimenter record. To 
adventurous and firm—we are indebted for our 





such spirits 
deeper knowledge of the methods by which the physical universe 
is ordered and ruled. 

In his efforts to cross the common bourne of the known and 
the unknown, the effective force of the man of science must 
depend, to a great extent, upon his acquired knowledge. But 
knowledge alone will not do; a stored memory will not suffice ; 
inspiration must lend its aid. Scientific inspiration, however, is 
usually, if not always, the fruit of long reflection—of patiently 
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“intending the mind,” as Newton phrased it; and as Copernicus, 
Newton, and Darwin practiced it; until outer darkness yields a 
glimmer, which in due time opens into perfect intellectual day. 
From some of his expressions it might be inferred that Newton 
scorned hypotheses; but he allowed them, nevertheless, an open 
avenue to his own mind. He propounded the famous corpus- 
cular theory of sight, illustrating it and defending it with a 
skill, power, and fascination which subsequently won for it 
ardent supporters among the best intellects of the world. This 
theory. moreover, was weighted with a supplementary hypothe- 
sis, which ascribed to the luminiferous molecules “ fits of easy 
reflection and transmission,” in virtue of which they were some- 
times repelled from the surfaces of bodies and sometimes per- 
mitted to pass through. Newton may have scorned the levity 
with which hypotheses are sometimes framed; but he lived in 
an atmosphere of theory, which he, like all profound scientific 
thinkers, found to be the very breath of his intellectual life. 

The theorist takes his conceptions from the world of fact, 
and refines and alters them to suit his needs. The sensation of 
sound was known to be produced by aerial waves impinging on 
the auditory nerve. Air being a thing that could be felt, and 
its vibrations, by suitable treatment, made manifest to the eye, 
there was here a physical basis for the “scientific imagination ” 
to build upon. Both Hooke and Huyghens built upon it with 
effect. By the illustrious astronomer last named the concep- 
tion of waves was definitely transplanted from its terrestrial 
birthplace to a universal medium whose undulations could only 
be intellectually discerned. Huyghens did not establish the 
undulatory theory, but he took the first firm step toward estab- 
lishing it. Laying this theory at the root of the phenomena of 
light, he went a good way toward showing that these phenomena 
are the necessary outgrowth of the conception. 

By analysis and synthesis Newton proved the white light of 
the sun to be a skein of many colors. The cause of color was a 
question which immediately occupied his thoughts; and here, 
as in other cases, he freely resorted to hypothesis. He saw, with 


his mind’s eye, his luminiferous corpuscles crossing the bodily 
eye, and imparting successive shocks to the retina behind. To 
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differences of “ bigness” in the light-awakening molecules New- 
ton ascribed the different color-sensations. In the undulatory 
theory we are also confronted with the question of color; and 
here again, to inform and guide us, we have the analogy of 
sound, Aerial waves of different lengths or periods produce 
notes of different pitch; and to differences of wave-length in 
that mysterious medium, the all-pervading ether, differences of 
color are ascribed. Hooke had already discoursed of “a very 
quick motion that causes light, as well as a more robust that 
causes heat.” Newton had ascribed the sensation of rel to the 
shock of his grossest, and that of violet to the shock of his finest 
luminiferous projectiles. Defining the one, and displacing the 
other of these notions, the wave-theory affirms red to be pro- 
duced by the largest, and violet by the smallest waves of the 
visible spectrum. The theory of undulation had to encounter 
that fierce struggle for existence which all great changes of 
doctrine, scientific or otherwise, have had to endure. Mighty 
intellects, following the mightiest of them all, were arrayed 
against it. But the more it was discussed the more it grew in 
strength and favor, until it finally supplanted its great rival. No 
competent scientific man at the present day accepts the theory 
of emission, or refuses to accept the theory of undulation. 

Boyle and Hooke had been fruitful experimenters on those 
beautiful iridescences known as the “colors of thin plates.” The 
rich hues of the thin-blown soap-bubble, of oil floating on water, 
and of the thin layer of oxide on molten lead, are familiar illus- 
trations of these iris colors. Hooke showed that all transparent 
films, if only thin enough, displayed such colors; and he proved 
that the particular color displayed depended upon the thickness 
of the film. Passing from solid and liquid films to films of air, 
he says: “Take two small pieces of ground and polished look- 
ing-glass plate, each about the bigness of a shilling; take these 
two dry, and with your forefingers and thumbs press them very 
hard and close together, and you shall find that when they ap- 
proach each other very near, there will appear several irises or 
colored lines.” Newton, bent on knowing the exact relation 
between the thickness of the film and the color it produced, 
varied Hooke’s experiment. Taking two pieces of glass, the one 
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plane and the other very slightly curved, and pressing both to- 
gether, he obtained a film of air of gradually increasing thick- 
ness from the place of contact outward. As he expected, he 
found the place of contact surrounded by a series of colored 
circles, still known all over the world as “ Newton’s rings.” 
The colors of his first circle, which immediately surrounded a 
black central spot, Newton called “ colors of the first order; ” the 
colors of the second circle, “ colors of the second order,” and so 
on. With unrivaled penetration and apparent success, he ap- 
plied his theory of “fits” to the explanation. of the “rings.” 
Here, however, the only immortal parts of his labors are his 
facts and measurements; his theory has disappeared. It was 
reserved for the illustrious Thomas Young, a man of intellectual 
caliber resembling that of Newton himself, to prove that the 
rings were produced by the mutual action—in technical phrase, 
“interference ”’—of the light-waves reflected at the two surfaces 
of the film of air inclosed between the plane and convex glasses. 
The colors of thin plates were “residual colors,” survivals of 
what remained of the white light after the ravages of interfer- 
ence. Young soon translated the theory of “fits” into that of 
“waves ;” the measurements pertaining to the former being so 
accurate as to render them immediately available for the pur- 
poses of the latter. 

It is here that Newton’s researches and opinions touch the 
subject of this article. The color nearest to the black spot, in 
the experiment above described, was a faint blue—‘ blue of the 
first order ”"—corresponding to the film of air when thinnest. If 
a solid or liquid film, of the thickness requisite to produce this 
color, were broken into bits and scattered in the air, Newton in- 
ferred that the tiny fragments would display the blue color. 
Tantamount to this, he thought, was the action of minute water- 
particles in the incipient stage of their condensation from aque- 
ous vapor. Such particles suspended in our atmosphere ought, 
he supposed, to generate the serenest skies. Newton does not 
appear to have bestowed much thought upon this subject; for 
to produce the particular blue which he regarded as sky-blue 
thin plates with parallel surfaces would be required. The no- 
tion that cloud-particles are hollow spheres or vesicles is preva- 
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lent on the Continent, but it never made any way among the 
scientific men of England. De Saussure thought that he had 
actually seen the cloud-vesicles, and Faraday, as I learned from 
himself, believed he had once confirmed the observation of the 
illustrious Alpine traveler. During my long acquaintance with 
the atmosphere of the Alps I have often sought for these aque- 
ous bladders, but have never been able to find them. Clausius 
once published a profound essay on the colors of the sky. The 
assumption of minute globules, he proved, would lead to optical 
consequences entirely at variance with facts. For a time, there- 
fore, he closed with the idea of vesicles, and endeavored to de- 
duce from them the blue of the firmament and the morning and 
evening red. 

It is not, however, necessary to invoke the blue of the first 
order to explain the color of the sky; nor is it necessary to im- 
pose upon condensing vapor the difficult, if not impossible, task 
of forming bladders, when it passes into the liquid condition. 
Let us examine the subject. Hau-de-Cologne is prepared by dis- 
solving aromatic gums or resins in alcohol. Dropped into water 
the scented liquid immediately produces a white cloudiness, due 
to the precipitation of the solid substances previously held in 
solution. These solid particles are, however, comparatively 
gross; but by diminishing the quantity of the dissolved gum, 
the precipitate may be made to consist of extremely minute par- 
ticles. Briicke, for example, dissolved gum-mastic, in certain 
proportions, in alcohol, and carefully dropping his solution into 
a beaker of water, kept briskly stirred, he was able to reduce 
the precipitate to an extremely fine state of division. The par- 
ticles of mastic can by no means be imagined as forming blad- 
ders. Still, against a dark ground—black velvet, for example— 
the water that contains them shows a distinctly blue color. The 
bluish color of many liquids is produced in a similar manner. 
Thin milk is an example. Blue eyes are also said to be simply 
turbid media. The rocks over which glaciers pass are finely 
ground and pulverized by the ice, or the stony emery imbedded 
in it; and the river which issues from the snout of every glacier 
is laden with suspended matter. When such glacier water is 
placed in a tall glass jar, and the heavier particles are permitted 
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to subside, the liquid column, when viewed against a dark back- 
ground, has a decidedly bluish tinge. The exceptional blueness 
of the Lake of Geneva, which is fed with pure glacier water, 
may be due, in part, to particles small enough to remain sus- 
pended long after their larger and heavier companions have 
reached the bottom of the lake. 

We need not, however, resort to water for the production of 
the color. We can liberate in air particles of a size capable of 
producing a blue as deep and pure as the purest azure of the 
firmament. In fact, artificial skies may be thus generated, which 
prove their brotherhood with the natural sky by exhibiting all 
its phenomena. There are certain chemical compounds—aggre- 
gates of molecules—the constituent atoms of which are readily 
shaken asunder by the impact of special waves of light. Proba- 
bly, if not certainly, the atoms and the waves are so related to 
ach other, as regards periods of vibration, that the wave-motion 
can accumulate until it becomes disruptive. A great number of 
liquids might be mentioned whose vapors, when mixed with air 
and subjected to the action of a solar or an electric beam, are 
thus decomposed, the products of decomposition hanging as 
liquid or solid particles in the beam which generates them. And 
here I must appeal to the inner vision already spoken of. Re- 
membering the different sizes of the waves of light, it is not 
difficult to see that our minute particles are larger with respect to 
some waves than to others. In the case of water, for example, 
a pebble will intercept and reflect a larger fractional part of a 
ripple than of a wave. We have now to imagine light-undula- 
tions of different dimensions, but all exceedingly minute, passing 
through air laden with extremely small particles. It is plain 
that such particles, though scattering portions of all the waves, 
will exert their most conspicuous action upon the smallest ones ; 





and that the color-sensation answering to the smallest waves— 
in other words, the color blue—will be predominant in the scat- 
tered light. This harmonizes perfectly with what we observe in 
the firmament. The sky is blue, but the blue is not pure. On 
looking at the sky through a spectroscope we observe all the 
colors of the spectrum; blue is merely the predominant color. 
By means of our artificial skies we can take, as it were, the fir- 
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mament in our hands and examine it at our leisure. Like the 
natural sky, the artificial one shows: all the colors of the spec- 


trum, but blue in excess. Mixing very small quantities of vapor 


with air, and bringing the decomposing luminous beam into 
action, we produce particles too small to shed any sensible light, 
but which may, and doubtless do, exert an action on the ultra- 
violet waves of the spectrum. We can watch these particles, 
or rather the space they occupy, till they grow to a size able 
to yield the firmamental azure. As the particles grow larger 
under the continued action of the light, the azure becomes less 
deep ; while later on a milkiness, such as we often observe in 
nature, takes the place of the purer blue. Finally the particles 
become large enough to reflect all the light-waves, and then the 
suspended “actinic cloud” diffuses white light. 

It must occur to the reader that even in the absence of 
definite clouds there are considerable variations in the hue of the 
firmament. Everybody knows, moreover, that as the sky bends 
toward the horizon, the purer blue is impaired. ‘To measure the 
intensity of the color De Saussure invented a cyanometer, and 
Humboldt has given us a mathematical formula to express the 
diminution of the blue, in ares drawn east and west from the 
zenith downward. This diminution is a natural consequence of 
the predominance of coarser particles in the lower regions of the 
atmosphere. Were the particles which produce the purer celes- 
tial vault all swept away, we should, unless helped by what has 
been called “cosmic dust,’ look into the blackness of celestial 
space. And were the whole atmosphere abolished along with 
its suspended matter, we should have the “ blackness ” spangled 
with steady stars; for the twinkling of the stars is caused by 
our atmosphere. Now, the higher we ascend, the more do we 
leave behind us the particles which scatter the firmamental blue ; 
the nearer, in fact, do we approach to that vision of celestial 
space mentioned a moment ago. Viewed, therefore, from the 
loftiest Alpine summits, the firmamental blue is darker than it 
is ever observed to be from the plains. 

It is thus shown that by the scattering action of minute par- 
ticles the blue of the sky can be produced; but there is yet more 
to be said upon the subject. Let the natural sky be looked at 
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on a fine day through a piece of transparent Iceland spar cut 
into the form known as a Nicol prism. It may be well to begin 
by looking through the prism at a snow slope, or a white wall. 
Turning the prism round its axis, the light coming from these 
objects does not undergo any sensible change. But when the 
prism is directed toward the sky the great probability is that, on 
turning it, variations in the amount of light reaching the eye will 
be observed. Testing various portions of the sky with due dili- 
gence, we at length discover one particular direction where the 
difference of illumination becomes a maximum. Here the Nicol, 
in one position, seems to offer no impediment to the passage 


of the sky light; while, when turned through an arc of ninety 


degrees from this position, the light is almost entirely quenched. 
We soon discern that the particular line of vision in which this 
maximum difference is observed is perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the solar rays. The Nicol acts thus upon sky light be- 
cause that light is polarized, while the light from the white wall 
or the white snow, being unpolarized, is not affected by the rota- 
tion of the prism. 

In the case of our manufactured sky not only is the azure of 
the firmament reproduced, but these phenomena of polarization 
are observed even more perfectly than in the natural sky. When 
the air space from which our best artificial azure is emitted is 
examined with the Nicol prism, the blue light is found to be 
perfectly polarized at right angles to the illuminating beam. 
The artificial sky may, in fact, be employed as a second Nicol, 
between which and a prism held in the hand many of the beau- 
tiful chromatic phenomena observed in an ordinary polariscope 
may be reproduced. 

Let us now complete our thesis by following the larger light- 
waves, which have been able to pass among the aerial particles 
with comparatively little fractional loss. Without going beyond 
inferential considerations, we can state what must occur. The 
action of the particles upon the solar light increases with the at- 
mospheric distances traversed by the sun’s rays. The lower the 
sun, therefore, the greater the action. The shorter waves of the 
spectrum being more and more withdrawn, the tendency is to 
give the longer waves an enhanced predominance in the trans- 
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mitted light. The tendency, in other words, of this light, as the 
rays traverse ever-increasing distances, is more and more toward 
red. This, I say, might be stated as an inference, but it is borne 
out in the most impressive manner by facts. When the Alpine 
sun is setting, or, better still, some time after he has set, leaving 
the limbs and shoulders of the mountains in shadow, while their 
snowy crests are bathed by the retreating light, the snow glows 
with a beauty and solemnity hardly equaled by any other nat- 
ural phenomenon. So, also, when first illumined by the rays 
of the unrisen sun, the mountain heads, under favorable atmos- 
pheric conditions, shine like rubies. And all this splendor is 
evoked by the simple mechanism of minute particles, themselves 
without color, suspended in the air. Those who referred the 
extraordinary succession of atmospheric glows, witnessed some 
years ago, to a vast and violent discharge of volcanic ashes, 
were dealing with “a true cause.” The fine floating residue of 
such ashes would, undoubtedly, be able to produce the effects 
ascribed to it. Still the mechanism necessary to produce the 
morning and the evening red, though of variable efficiency, is 


always present in the atmosphere. I have seen displays, equal 
in magnificence to the finest of those above referred to, when 
there was no special volcanic outburst to which they could be 
referred. It was the long-continued repetition of the glows 
which rendered the volcanic theory highly probable. 


JOHN TYNDALL. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE came to me in youth as an 
inspiration to all the higher faculties of my nature. The title 
of one of his best-known books, “ Aids to Reflection,” best ex- 
presses his office as a teacher. He was no system-builder; he 
was hardly, in the strict sense, a great philosopher; but I owe 
him an immense debt for the stimulation and elevation of my 
spiritual life. Characteristically a poet, and never more so than 
when pouring forth his “divine philosophy,” he had the poet's 
power to make the ideal life the real. Everything that passed 
through his mind suffered “a change into something rich and 
strange,” so that it could neither be identified nor reclaimed; but 
he would have acknowledged Kant as his master, and, whether 
or not he was an accurate teacher, he made the great outlines of 
his master’s philosophy known to English thought. And in 
other ways he gave us the first fruits of that wondrous and 
wide-spreading tree of German literature. Hardly less was his 
service in introducing us to buried treasures of the old English 
divines, Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, and Leighton, whose style re- 
flected the sweetness and grandeur of their thought. These and 
the works of Coleridge himself still seem to me almost incompa- 
rable introductions to the study of language in its application to 
the highest uses. 

Nor was Coleridge of less value to me because at the height 
of his intellectual power he supported reactionary views both in 
politics and in religion. He had passed through what are known 
as liberal views in each, and they had left their influence upon 
him more deeply than he was conscious of. Undoubtedly he 
won more adherents to the Old because he supported it in the 
spirit of the New. But those who could not turn their faces 


from the sunrise, charm he ever so wisely, were greatly bene- 
fited by his loving apotheosis of the past. It is not well to 
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break from it with scorn and contempt. Before a man goes on, 
it is well for him to appreciate what he leaves behind, and to see 
how the intellectual abodes he is leaving may still be to others 
“fair homes, wherein to live and die.” 

While the spell of Coleridge was still on me I fell under the 
gracious influence of Dr. Channing. He, like Coleridge, was of 
the intuitional school of philosophers, and though widely sepa- 
rated in dogmatic belief, the two had many points of sympathy; 
and after they had met, Coleridge spoke of Channing as one who 
had “the love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.” Yet how 
different in temperament and gifts! Coleridge was the genius ; 
Channing the prophet. Coleridge was the poet; Channing the 
preacher. Coleridge fascinated us with the wealth of his learn- 
ing and the fertility of his imagination; Channing held us by 
the simple grandeur of his thought and the moral earnestness of 
his convictions. Coleridge uttered mystic oracles; Channing 
gave us a new sense of the beatitudes. 

The essay of Dr. Channing on Fénelon I may select as most 
helpful in setting forth the essence of religion and the real nature 
of self-denial. I must also acknowledge my obligation to Dr. 
Channing in stimulating my interest in social questions, and 
especially in impressing upon me the truth that all reforms were 
chiefly important as they liberated the spiritual nature, and left 
man free for the highest development of humanity. Thus was 
the surest foundation laid for the philanthropies; and the pas- 
sion for human progress consecrated as one with the ultimate 
end of religion, “the increasing life of God in the soul of man.” 

If Coleridge awakened thought and Channing aspiration, 
Carlyle, no less surely, aroused all that was heroic. He bene- 
fited me not so much by what he taught as by evoking an 
energy of purpose and of will. A course of Carlyle was as an 
alterative and tonic medicine. It was like that ideal medicine 
which does not artificially excite or temporarily stimulate, but 
which calls forth permanently the natural sources of strength. 


How Carlyle awoke a divine scorn of seeming and a passion for 
being! How he taught the worth of work, and the worthless- 
ness of all else! How he turned us from that vain pursuit of 
happiness to that nobler trust in the blessedness which comes 
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from harmony with the eternal laws! ‘To come under the spell 
of this giant was surely to gain in insight, in courage, in resolu- 
tion, in patience, in persistence, and, above all, in a reverent 
sense of the solemn mystery of life. 

From Carlyle to Wordsworth is like going from the wild 
moors of Craigenputtock to the soft landscape of the Lake Coun- 
try. But no man’s education has any wholeness who does not 
come under the influence of the poets; and happy is he who, amid 
the restless questionings and practical anxieties of early youth, 
can lie down awhile by the still waters of Wordsworth. He it 
was who opened my mind’s eye to the beauty of nature and to its 
spiritual meaning. I learned that the deepest sources of poetic 
inspiration were not from the tales of chivalry or the romance 
of society, but from “ the short and simple annals of the poor,” 
from the common feelings of God’s children. I was taught, too, 
the blessing of a receptive mind; that it was not well to be for- 
ever striving, even if aspiring ; that there was a time for feeding 
the mind by “a wise passiveness;” that it was true at some 
“hour of feeling ” that 


‘*One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason,” 


I do not count among the least of the influences which edu- 
cated me the sunny hours I spent in college days in the window- 
seat overlooking the Connecticut Valley, and poring over the 
pages of William Wordsworth. 

I do not forget that Browning, with some misgiving, con- 
fesses that he had our favorite in mind when he wrote those 
scornful yet pathetic verses on “The Lost Leader.” But Words- 
worth’s loss of faith in the bright visions of his early youth did 
not injure me. Danger did not lie that way. And to any who 
may still be disposed to think harshly of him I commend the 
words of John Stuart Mill, at once wise and generous, who used 
to say to his radical friends who were angry with him for lov- 
ing Wordsworth, “He is against us, no doubt, in the battle 
which you are now waging ; but after you have won, the world 
will need more than ever those qualities which Wordsworth is 
keeping alive and nourishing.” 
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Mrs. Browning's poetry awakened in me the very greatest 
and deepest interest from the time of her first introduction to 
the American public as Elizabeth Barrett. That her educa- 
tional influence over me was as great as that of Wordsworth 
I should not like to assert, but her emotional was certainly 
greater. She was eminently the religious, the Christian poet, 
and so she sounded every depth of feeling. She had learned in 
suffering what she taught in song, and so she won our sympa- 
thy. She was a woman, feminine in all her tastes and feel- 
ings, but masculine in the breadth of her attainments and the 
strength of her intellect. She exhibited the possibility of the 
highest intellectual power in a woman, but also showed us that 
there is still “a sex in soul.” 

However good a purpose metaphysical studies may serve a 
young man as mental gymnastics, one is not apt to turn to them 
afterward with gratitude for aid in solving the problems of life. 
I must, however, in my own case acknowledge an indebtedness 
to Victor Cousin for a habit of thought which has been of great 
advantage to me. His eclecticism taught me to look at all sys- 
tems of belief with large and comprehensive view, and to recog- 
nize the fact that they survive and live, not through their falsities, 
but through their verities. So I have sought, while holding 
my own opinions tenaciously enough, to discover the element of 
truth and the aspect of beauty in adverse views. 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke, who, I imagine, came under the 
same philosophical influence, has been a most helpful teacher 
in the same direction. Through him I learned that irenics was 
at least as important a division of Christian theology as polemics. 

Let me here briefly recall my great obligation to two other 
eminent preachers who early claimed an admiration which has 
never been lost or weakened. Dr. Orville Dewey must, I sup- 
pose, be distinctively ranked as an ethical preacher. But he 
was the most earnest, and in a deep sense the most passionate, 
preacher of ethics that the pulpit of our century has seen. | 
know not where to look for sermons exceeding in grandeur and 
impressiveness his “Sermons on Human Life.” James Marti- 
neau, though belonging to the same general school of religious 
thought, presents an effective contrast to Dewey in temperament 
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and style. Though easily the foremost of living metaphysicians 
among English-speaking people, it is not in this capacity that 
L owe him most. If any one has an ignorant prejudice against 
sermons as dull reading, I commend to him the two volumes 
of Martineau entitled “ Endeavors after the Christian Life.” In 
style these sermons are prose poems, in spirit tender and devout, 
in thought subtile and deep. They have been to me an ever- 
recurring delight and inspiration. 

I now turn to the sources of spiritual strength which have 
flowed into my life from the Broad Church of England. 

Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold” has been a character-building 
book for thousands, and its influence over my own life in early 
manhood was marked and continuous. I do not know that I 
was ever in danger of falling into the toils of the High Church. 
But the winning poetry of the devout Keble and the subtile logic 
of the scholarly Newman, have carried into that inclosure many 
strong and liberal intellects. A course of Arnold, it seems to me, 
is one of the best prophylactics. But the influence of Dr. Ar- 
nold upon me was not mainly to keep me from error, but was 
tonic and eminently practical. 

Madame De Staeél once wrote: “A religious man is usually 
a recluse; men of the world are seldom religious.” And a half 
century later Margaret Fuller called out for “a spiritual man 
of the world.” Dr. Arnold was such a one. His whole life was 
a protest against the sundering of religion and work. Religion 
was to him neither a ritual nor a creed, but the spirit of Christ 
in every thought and act, the application of the Master’s teach- 
ings to all the varied relations of private, social, and public life. 
So, while entering into the work of his chosen profession with 
all the ardor and faithfulness which characterized him, he re- 
tained his healthy relish for all manly recreations and his vivid 
enjoyment of all domestic delights. His piety, sincere and 
deep, was natural and unaffected, with not the least odor of the 
cloister about it, but a thing of cheerful life. To come within 
the sphere of his influence was to feel the religiousness of work ; 
and this he taught not less effectively than Thomas Carlyle. 
The influence of Arnold was also eminently helpful in teach- 


ing the duties of citizenship. To him these were a part, and 
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an important part, of his religious obligations. What con- 
cerned the state was as near to him as the fate of Jerusalem was 
to the olden prophets. The love of country was a passion, and 
the burden of all her problems lay upon his heart. But he had 
a comforting sense of an overruling providence and a hopeful 
belief in human progress. 

Arnold has been called the founder of the Broad Church of 
England; but I love to think of him as formulating the founda- 
tion of a still broader church—that church invisible but real, 
universal and not local, the truly Holy Catholic Church, the 
great assembly of all Christian people—when he wrote, “ He is 
a Christian who follows Christ’s law, and believes his words ac- 
cording to his conscientious sense of their meaning.” 

Dean Stanley pronounced Frederick Robertson to be the first 
preacher of the present century. If most powerfully and per- 
manently to affect the thought of the age is the test of such rank, 
he can well abide it. Peculiar circumstances favored the great 
influence such sermons would in any case have had over me. I 
had ample leisure to take in their impression and to assimilate 
the food they offered. The wonderfully fascinating yet pathetic 


“ Life and Letters” must be ranked with the sermons in power 
and interest. Robertson was not merely fervent with the impas- 


sioned energy of youth (he died at thirty-seven) and eloquent 
with the earnestness of deep conviction, but he was the most 
quickening and suggestive of thinkers. He denied creeds and 
formulas only to affirm more grandly the truths at their heart. 
As a disciple of Hegel he ever strove “to seize and hold the 
spirit of every truth which is held by all systems under diverse, 
and often in appearance contradictory, forms.” But the best and 
most enduring office of Robertson was as a teacher of religion 
rather than of theology. And it was not so much teaching as 
making one fee/ the truth by contact with a living and magnetic 
soul. Nor was it the truth of speculation, but the truth of 
life. This inspiring and uplifting power of Robertson was as 
unique as it was universal over those who gave themselves up to 
his influence. He thus became to me, as to so many others, not 
merely an intellectual stimulant but a spiritual force. 


It was the prophetic prayer of the good Bishop of Norwich 
41 
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that his son, Arthur Stanley, ‘‘ might be an instrument in God's 
providence of extending more enlarged and more Christian views 
among the clergy, and thus the means of disseminating a wider 
and more comprehensive spirit of Christianity throughout the 
land.” The prayer has been more than answered. Among his 
contemporaries, no voice was so constantly raised in the Church 
of England for charity and peace as that of Arthur Penryhn 
Stanley. But his influence has neither been restricted to the 
clergy nor to members of his ownchurch. Over laymen every- 
where he has exerted a still more powerful influence, and has 
spoken with cheerful inspiration to those in every land who 
cherish the belief in a common Christianity, and the hope that in 
the future it may have some outward embodiment. To the gen- 
eral characteristics of the leaders of the Broad Church Stanley 
added the special gift of an historic imagination. It was this, 
united to the charm of a style of singular purity and poetic 
beauty, which gave such life and power to his published lectures 
on the Jewish Church. Where the dreary critic would make a 
desert, Stanley causes freshness and perennial beauty to spring up. 
We see the great patriarchs of the East as living heroes set in 
their true place in the world’s history, and the immortal prophets 
as the perpetual heralds of those truths “that wake to perish 
never.” I gratefully record my sense of obligation to Dean 
Stanley for thus freshening my interest in these precious narra- 
tives, and aiding me to trace through those remote ages the 
thread of “that increasing purpose ” which has been ever in the 
mind of Infinite Providence. 

It would hardly be just for me to close the catalogue of great 
thinkers who have been my special benefactors without the 
name of Emanuel Swedenborg. And yet I hardly know what 
attitude to take before him. I certainly do not sit at his feet 
with the humility of a disciple. His exegesis of Scripture is 
only rivaled in ludicrous fancifulness by the millenarians who 
attach numerical values to obscure sentences in the Book of 
Daniel, or by the vagaries of what is called “the Buaconian 
cipher.” I am often repelled by his gross and grotesque pict- 
ures. And yet Emerson justly says: ‘“ Swedenborg had a vast 
genius and announced many things true and admirable, which, 
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passing out of his system into general circulation, are now met 
with every day, qualifying the views and creeds of all churches, 
and of men of no church.” But the “master light” of this Swed- 
ish seer has come to me mainly by reflection. In youth it came 
in the rainbow hues of dear Lydia Maria Child. In manhood it 
came in the golden visions of that rational mystic, Edmund H. 
Sears, in the ethical meditations and the “ Garden Thoughts” of 
Mary Chandler Ware, and the graver essays of Theophilus Par- 
sons. Through these I have learned much, and have received 
what has gone into the substance of my inmost life. A deeper 
feeling of the immanence of God in his creation, a sense of the 
oneness of all life here and hereafter, a perception of the corre- 
spondence between the natural and the spiritual world, a sight of 
the reconciliation between divine love and necessary retribu- 
tion—these and many things more I will dare to say I greatly 
owe to the wonderful religious genius of this unique man. 

If I were writing a list of books as helps for some young 
friend, I certainly should not close here. I should add other 
and later authors, especially Robert Browning. But it is the 
books we read before middle life that do most to mold our 
characters and influence our lives; and this not only because 
our natures are then plastic and our opinions flexible, but also 
because to produce lasting impression it is necessary to give a 
great author time and meditation. The books that are with us 
in the leisure of youth, that we love for a time not only with the 
enthusiasm but with something of the exclusiveness of a first 
love, are those that enter as factors forever in our mental life. 


RoBeErT C. PITMAN. 











THE MECHANISM OF THE SINGING VOICE. 





Ir does not require more than a general idea of the anatomy 
of the vocal organs to enable one to comprehend the mechanism 
of the production of the voice. Teachers of singing should know 
how the singing voice is produced, and particularly how it passes 
from one register to another. Toa clear understanding of this, 
a knowledge of the mechanism of the different vocal registers is 
indispensable. Many fine voices have been ruined by teachers 
endeavoring to train the vocal organs in accordance with crude 
and vicious theories or with no knowledge of the vocal mechan- 
ism. Pupils can work to more advantage if they have a definite 
idea of proper methods of vocal training. It adds immensely to 
the appreciation and enjoyment of vocal music to understand the 
processes by which musical effects are produced ; and, of course, 
legitimate art is encouraged by public appreciation of the results 
of honest and intelligent work. These considerations have in- 
duced me to write this article, in the hope of contributing some- 
thing to the general knowledge of vocal mechanism. 

The voice is produced by vibrations of little ligamentous 
bands situated at the top of the larynx. These bands have a 
direction from before backward, having their ends closely approx- 
imated in front and there fixed. They are attached behind to 
little movable cartilages, which may be brought together or some- 
what separated at will, or which may be carried backward by 
muscular action, producing varied degrees of tension. These 
bands are the true vocal chords, and these alone are concerned 


Co 
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in the production of the voice. Above these two chords are two 
bands (the so-called ventricular bands) a little more widely sep- 
arated from each other, sometimes called the false vocal chords, 
as they take no part in vocal vibrations. The larynx, then, by 
virtue of the true vocal chords, is a musical instrument. 

The actual muscular mechanism by which the vocal chords 
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are stretched to different degrees of tension is not of so much im- 
portance as are the results of this action, as observed in the posi- 
tion and relations of the vocal chords and the characters of the 
vocal sounds produced. The most important of these muscles 
are concealed within the larynx. They are not increased in size 
to any considerable extent by exercise, owing to the limited 
capacity of the cavity of the larynx. They may be strained 
or enfeebled by over-use or injudicious training, and then the 
vocal organ seems to suffer irremediable damage. A strained or 
a badly worn voice never regains its original power, freshness or 
sweetness; but a voice carefully and properly trained, if not 
abused, will retain its qualities for many years. 

During the ordinary movements of respiration the larynx is 
nearly passive, but during forced inspiration the vocal chords 
are separated at their posterior attachments and the larynx is 
widely opened. Whena vocal sound is to be produced, the vocal 
chords are put upon the stretch and the larynx is closed, to be 
partly opened by the expiratory effort. The vocal chords are 
thus prepared in advance for the note that is to be emitted, and 
are thrown into vibration by a current of air forced through 
the larynx by the muscles of expiration. The chords vibrate 
when the air is forced out of the windpipe, and proper regu- 
lation of the breath is of great importance in singing. 

As in all musical instruments, the actual vibrations must be 
reinforced by resonating cavities. The air in the larynx itself, 
the windpipe, pharynx, mouth, and nasal cavities reinforces 
the vibrations of the vocal chords and modifies the power and 
quality of the human voice. The most important modifica- 
tions of vocal sounds are produced by resonance of air in the 
pharynx, mouth, and nasal cavities; and this resonance is indis- 
pensable to the production of the natural human voice. A 
muscular curtain (veil of the palate) hangs between the cavity of 
the mouth and that of the nose. This may pass backward so as 
to close the openings into the nasal cavities, and the tongue may 
move backward so as to diminish the capacity of the cavity of 
the pharynx. As notes made by vibrations of the vocal chords 
become higher and higher in the musical scale, the tongue is 
drawn back, its point is curved downward, its base projects up- 
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ward and backward, and the cavity of the pharynx is diminished 
in size. At the same time the muscular curtain (veil of the 
palate) is constricted and moved backward, until, in the highest 
notes of the chest register in the male and the upper medium in 
the female, the openings into the nasal cavities are closed and the 
resonance is mainly in the bucco-pharyngeal cavity. When, 
however, a singer passes into what is sometimes called the head 
voice (falsetto), the veil of the palate is drawn forward instead of 
backward, and .the resonance takes place chiefly in the naso- 
pharyngeal cavity. In moderately low chest notes all the cavi- 
ties resound. The larynx itself moves upward for high notes 
and downward for low notes, and there is a certain amount of 
resonance of air in the windpipe. 

The movements of the tongue, mouth, veil of the palate, and 
larynx are very important in vocal efforts. These are prop- 
erly taught by all good teachers of singing who have learned 
their mechanism by experience. The uvula, hanging from the 
middle of the veil of the palate, is important in the closure of 
the nasal openings. The little leaf-like cartilage which stands 
erect in front of the larynx may be moved backward, mainly 
by pressure from the base of the tongue, and is useful in modi- 
fying the form of the cavity just above the larynx. Faulty 
action of all of these parts may be easily remedied; it is not 
likely permanently to injure the voice like faulty management 
of the muscles which act upon the vocal chords. 

The little movable cartilages to which the posterior ends of 
the vocal chords are attached are called the arytenoid cartilages. 
These will be mentioned frequently in connection with the mech- 
anism of the different vocal registers. 

The laryngoscope is an instrument by which the movements 
of the vocal chords may be observed and studied. It consists 
simply of an arrangement of mirrors under proper illumination, 
by which the vocal chords are brought into view. Manuel 
Garcia, the celebrated London teacher of singing, was the first to 
use this instrument in studying the mechanism of vocal move- 
ments in his own person. His observations were published in 
the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society,” in 1856. Since then 
similar observations have been made by Mrs. Seiler and by many 
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scientific men. The observations, however, of Garcia and Mrs. 
Seiler, both professional singers and eminent teachers of sing- 
ing, are peculiarly valuable. 

In studying the action of the larynx in the different vocal 
movements, one difficulty at the very beginning is in fixing upon 
clear definitions of what are recognized as vocal registers. In 
the first place, it must be recognized that the singing voice is 
different from the speaking voice. Without appearing to be 
actually discordant so as to offend a musical ear, the ordinary 
voice in speaking never has what is strictly called a musical 
quality, while the perfect singing voice produces true musical 
notes. This is probably due to the fact that the inflections of 
the voice in speaking are not in the form of distinct musical in- 
tervals, that the vibrations follow each other and are superim- 
posed in an irregular manner, and that no special effort is made 
to put the vocal chords upon any definite tension, unless to 
meet an effort when the voice is increased in force. A true 
musical note or tone is composed of mathematically regular 
vibrations in definite numbers for each note. A noise is com- 
posed of irregular vibrations. Two or more musical notes are 
in harmony when the vibrations blend and do not interfere with 
each other. They are discordant when they oppose each other ; 
at certain times producing, by this opposition, short intervals 
of silence, technically known as “ beats.” A shout or a scream 
is quite different from a powerful singing note. No good singer 
shouts or screams, although such noises are sometimes heard in 
what is called singing. The difference between the speaking 
and singing voice is at once apparent in contrasting recitative 
with ordinary dialogue in operatic performances. 

The divisions of the voice into registers, made by physiolo- 
gists, are sometimes based upon theories with regard to the 
manner of their production, and if these theories be not correct, 
the division into registers must be equally faulty. Again, there 
are such marked differences between male and female voices, 
that it does not seem possible to apply the same divisions to both 
sexes. There is no difficulty, however, in recognizing the quali- 
ties of voice called bass, barytone, and tenor in the male, or con- 
tralto, mezzo, and soprano in the female. A natural and proper 
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division of the voice into registers should be one easily recogniz- 
able by singers and teachers of singing, and this must be differ- 
ent for male and female voices. If a division were made such 
as would be universally recognized by the ear, irrespective of 
theories, it would remain only to ascertain as nearly as possible 
the exact vocal mechanism of each register. It must be remem- 
bered that the voice of a perfect singer shows no recognizable 
break or line of division between the vocal registers, except when 
a difference is made in order to produce certain legitimate 
musical effects, One great end sought to be attained by vocal 
training in singing is to make the voice as nearly aa possible 
uniform throughout the extent of ita range; and this haa been 
measurably accomplished in certain singers, although the number 
of such artista ia not great, 

Judging of different regiatera entirely by the effeet produced 
upon the ear, both by cultivated and uncultivated singers, the 
following seem to be the natural divisions in the male voice ; 

1, The cheat register, This is the register commonly used 
in speaking, Though usually called the cheat voice, it has, of 
course, no connection with any special action of the cheat, except, 
perhaps, with reverberation of air in the windpipe and the larger 
bronchial tubes, This register is sensibly the same in the male 
and in the female, 

2. The head register, In cultivated male voices a quality is 
often produced—probably by diminished power of the voice, with 
some modification in the form and capacity of the resonating 
cavities—which is recognized as a“ head voice” by those who do 
not regard the head voice as equivalent to the falsetto. 

8. The falsetto register. By the use of this register the male 
may imitate the voice of the female. Its quality is quite differ 
ent from that of the chest voice, and usually the transition 
from the chest to falsetto is abrupt and quite marked, It may 
be called an unnatural voice in the male; still, by very careful 
cultivation, the transition may be so skillfully made as to be 
almost imperceptible. The falsetto never has the power and 
vibrant quality of the full chest voice. It resembles the head 
voice, but every good singer can recognize the fact that he em- 
ploys a different mechanism in its production. 
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Applying an analogous method to the female voice, the 
natural registers seem to be the following: 

1. The chest register. This register is the same in the female 
as in the male. 

2. The lower medium register, generally called the medium. 
This is the register commonly used by the female in speaking. 

8. The upper medium register. This is sometimes called the 
head register, and is thought by some to be produced by pre- 
cisely the same mechanism as the falsetto register in the male. 
It has, however, « vibrant quality, is full and powerful, and is 
not an unnatural voice like the male falsetto. 

t, The true head register, This is the pure tone, without 
vibrant quality, which seems analogous to the male falsetto, 

Aceording to the division and definitions of the voeal regia 
tera just given, in the male voice there ia but one register, ex 
tending from the loweat note of the bass to the falsetto, and this 
in the chest register, In the low notes the vocal chorda vibrate, 
and the arytenoid cartilages, to which the yvoeal chords are at 
tached posteriorly, participate in this vibration to a greater o1 
leas degree, In the low notes, also, the larynx is open; that is, 
the arytenoid cartilages do not touch each other, As the notes 
are raised in pitch, the arytenoid cartilages are approximated 
more and more closely, and they touch each other in the highest 
notes, the vocal chords vibrating alone, It is probable that the 
degree of approximation of the arytenoid cartilages is different in 
different singers, and that the part of the scale at which they 
actually touch is not invariable. This appears to be the case in 
laryngoscopic observations. 

W hat has been called, in this classification, the head register 
of the male is not a full, round voice, but its notes are more or 
less sotto voce, This peculiar quality of voice does not seem to 
have been made the subject of laryngoscopic investigation. It 
has a vibrant character, which is undoubtedly modified by some 
peculiar action of the resonating cavities. It is not probable 
that its mechanism differs essentially, as regards the action of 
the vocal chords, from that of the full chest register. 

The falsetto register in the male undoubtedly involves such 
a division of the length of the vocal chords that only a portion 
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is thrown into vibration. Concerning this there is no dispute. 
In the chest register either the vocal chords, with parts of the 
arytenoid cartilages, vibrate, as in the lower notes, or the vocal 
chords, without the cartilages, vibrate in their entire length, as 
in the higher notes. In the falsetto voice, however, it can be 
demonstrated, by means of the laryngoscope, that the vocal 
chords are shortened, sometimes by one-third or even more of 
their length. When the chords are observed with the laryngo- 
scope during the production of a falsetto note, the edges of their 
posterior portion are seen closely applied to each other, and there 
is an elliptical opening in front bounded by the vibrating edges. 
Sometimes, in the production of high falsetto notes, a short por- 
tion of the edges in front is closed, and there is an elliptical 
space—the vibrating portion—occupying the central part of the 
chords. This is the difference between the falsetto register and 
all other vocal registers. It is probably because a very powerful 
blast of air from the lungs would separate the closed edges of 
the vocal chords, that falsetto notes are not so strong as chest 
notes and have no vibrant quality. 

The mechanism by which the vocal chords are approximated 
in portions of their length has not been satisfactorily explained, 
but there is no doubt with regard to the fact of such action. 
The extent of such shortening of the chords must vary in differ- 
ent persons, and in the same person, probably, in the production 
of falsetto notes of different pitch. According to Mrs. Seiler, 


this shortening is due to the action of a muscular bundle upon 
little cartilages extending forward from the arytenoid cartilages 
in the substance of the vocal chords as far as the middle, but 
dissections by competent anatomists have failed to confirm this 
view. 


Some singers, especially tenors, have been able to pass from 
the chest to the falsetto so skillfully that the transition is scarcely 
apparent, but the falsetto never has the vibrant quality of the 
chest voice. 

The chest voice in the female does not differ from the chest 
voice of the male, either in its general quality or in the mechan- 
ism of its production. In the best methods of teaching singing, 
one important object is to smooth the transition from the chest to 
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the lower medium. The full chest notes, especially in contraltos, 
closely resemble the corresponding notes of the tenor. 

Laryngoscopic observations show that the mechanism of the 
lower medium and upper medium in females does not radically 
differ from the mechanism of the chest voice. In these registers 
the arytenoid cartilages are brought nearer and nearer to each 
other, as the voice ascends in the scale, until, in the higher notes, 
they actually touch. It is probable that the vocal chords alone 
vibrate in the lower and upper medium, while parts of the 
arytenoid cartilages participate in the vibrations in the female 
chest voice. Still, in the lower and upper medium the vocal 
chords are not divided, but vibrate in their entire length. 

The vocal chords are actually much shorter in the female 
than in the male, and the larynx is smaller. In the male, the 
length of the chords is about seven-eighths of an inch, and in the 
female, about six-eighthsof an inch. If the chords alone vibrate, 
without any part of the arytenoid cartilages, the difference in 
length would account for the differences in the pitch of the voice 
in the sexes, A tenor cannot sing above the chest range of the 
female voice without passing into the falsetto, to produce which 
he must actually shorten his vocal chords so that they become 
as short or shorter than the vocal chords of the female. This 
is shown by the scale of range of the different voices compared 
with the length of the vocal chords; and this idea is sustained 
still farther by a comparison of the male larynx, during falsetto 
production, with the female larynx. In the male falsetto, pro- 
duced by artificial shortening of the vocal chords, the more 
nearly the resonating cavities are made to resemble, in form and 
capacity, the corresponding cavities in the female, the more 
closely will the quality of the female voice be imitated. It is 
probable that the vocal chords in the female present a thinner 
and narrower vibrating edge than the chords in the male, 
although there are no exact anatomical observations on this 
point. This may account for the peculiarly clear quality of the 
upper registers of the female voice as compared with the male 
voice or with the female chest register. Analogous differences 
exist in reed instruments, such as the clarinet and the bassoon. 
This comparison of the female upper registers with the male 
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falsetto does not necessarily imply a similarity in the mechanism 
of their production, as is assumed by some writers. The vocal 
chords in the female lower and upper medium vibrate in their 
entire length; in the male falsetto, the chords are artificially 
shortened so that they are approximated in length to the length 
of the chords in the female. 

To reduce to brief statements the views just expressed, based 
partly on laryngoscopic examinations—that are far from com- 
plete—by a number of competent observers, the following may 
be given as the mechanism of the vocal registers in the female, 
taking no account of the changes in form and capacity of the 
resonating cavities : 

1. The chest voice is produced by “ large and loose vibra- 
tions ” (Garcia) of the entire length of the vocal chords, in which 
the ends of the arytenoid cartilages, to which the chords are 
attached posteriorly, participate to a greater or less extent, these 
cartilages not being in close contact with each other. 

2. In passing to the lower medium, the arytenoid cartilages 
are probably not absolutely in contact with each other, but they 
do not vibrate, the vocal chords alone acting. 

3. In passing to the upper medium, the arytenoid cartilages 
probably are firmly in contact with each other, and the vocal 
chords alone vibrate, but they vibrate in their entire length. 

4. The head register, which may be called the female fal- 
setto, bears the same relation to the lower registers in both 
sexes. The notes are clear, but deficient in vibrant quality. 
They are higher in the female than in the male, because the 
vocal chords are shorter. Laryngoscopic observations demon- 
strating this fact in the female are as accurate and definite as 
those showing it in the male. 

The reasons why the range of the different vocal registers is 
limited are the following: Within the limits of each register 
the tension of the vocal chords has an exact relation to the pitch 
of the sound produced. This tension is, of course, limited by 
the limits of power of the muscles acting upon the vocal chords 
for high notes, and by the limit of possible regular vibration of 
chords of a certain length for low notes. The higher the ten- 
sion and the greater the rigidity of the chords, the greater is the 
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force of air required to throw them into vibration ; and this, of 
course, also has certain limits. It is never desirable to push 
any of the lower registers in female voices to their highest limits. 
All competent teachers of singing recognize this fact. The female 
chest register may be made to meet the upper medium, partic- 
ularly in contraltos; but the singer then has practically two 
voices, a condition which is musically intolerable. In blending 
the different registers so as to make a perfectly uniform single 
voice, the vibrations of the arytenoid cartilages should be ren- 
dered progressively and evenly less and less prominent, until 
they imperceptibly cease when the lower medium is fully 
reached ; the arytenoid cartilages should then be progressively 
and evenly approximated to each other until they are firmly in 
contact and the upper medium is fully reached. The female 
vocal apparatus is then a perfect organ. While single notes of 
the chest, lower medium and upper medium, contrasted with 
each other, have different qualities, the voice is even throughout 
its entire range, and the proper shading called for in musical 
compositions can be made in any part of the scale. The blend- 
ing of the male chest register into the falsetto, and of the upper 
medium into the female falsetto, or true head voice, is more diffi- 
cult, but it is not impossible. Theoretically, this must be done 
by shortening the vocal chords gradually and progressively and 
not abruptly, unless an abrupt shortening be required in order 
to produce a legitimate effect of contrast. 

Even in singing identical notes, there are distinctly recog- 
nizable differences in quality between the bass, barytone, and 
tenor, and between the contralto, mezzo, and soprano. As re- 
gards female voices, these may be compared to the differences 
in identical notes played on different strings of the violin. For 
male voices, they may be compared to the qualities of the dif- 
ferent strings of the violoncello. Falsetto notes may be com- 
pared to harmonics produced on these instruments. 

These ideas with regard to the mechanism of the different 
vocal registers have resulted, first, from a study of these registers 
from an esthetic point of view; then, from an endeavor to find 
explanations of different qualities of sound, appreciated by the 
ear, in laryngoscopic and other scientific observations, and not 
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by reasoning from scientific observations as to what effects 
upon the ear shov'd be produced by certain acts performed by 
the vocal organs. It is well to remember, in this connection, 
that the works of John Sebastian Bach, Beethoven, and other 
old masters, were composed exactly in accordance with purely 
physical laws, long before these laws were ascertained and de- 
fined, as has lately been done, particularly by Helmholtz. 


AvustTIN FLINT. 


1 
¥ 





MY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


I HAVE been asked to give a brief account of the workings of 
my mind in the several stages of its progress from Protestantism 
to the Catholic religion. Iam to state my mental experience in 
the different phases of conviction which has led me to the joy of 
a divine faith. .The only objection I find to this mode of con- 
troversy, if it may be so called, is its personality. I am forced 
to speak as if my experiences were of consequence to others, and 
to dwell, far beyond my natural disposition, upon myself. Yet 
insignificant as one is in the mass of humanity, and little as the 
creature is before God, it is true, in an important sense, that 
every one belongs to his race, and owes something to his fellow- 
men. ‘No one of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself.” It is possible that the simple story of one life may be 
more convincing to the seeker for truth than a labored argument. 
I trust that I shall utter no word of offense to any one when I 
speak plainly of systems of belief which have become known to 
me in my experience. I speak of them in all honesty as I have 
seen them, and while personalities are always to be avoided, the 
discussion of systems and theories is a necessity. 

I was born in New England, of a pious family which had in- 
herited all the prejudices of Protestants, and even of Puritans, 
against the Catholic Church. My father was a member of the 
Episcopal Church, but neither he nor any who influenced my 
childhood had any idea of the claims which some Episcopalians 
have since made. He was a thorough Protestant, preferring the 
Episcopal forms, but having no notion that any church was part 
of the divine plan of redemption. He believed that all Protest- 
ants were equally in the way of salvation; only he was attached 
to the services of the Episcopal Church. His one idea, as far as 
I could learn it from his instructions to me, seemed to be that to 
believe in Christ as the Saviour was the only necessary condition 
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of salvation. He believed in a change of heart by the operation 
of God’s grace, but he never admitted that the sacraments were 
the channels of such grace. Baptismal regeneration, although 
explicitly taught by the prayer-book, he distinctly denied, as 
did most of the Episcopalians at that time. There were some 
points of Calvinism which were taught me in my early educa- 
tion, but unconditional election to life eternal was not one of them. 
To my young mind the Roman Catholic Church was hardly a 
Christian body, and I looked upon it as corrupt in doctrine and 
practice. I studied the catechism of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and read the prayer-book. All my devotional exercises 
were from Protestant services. I heard of two sacraments as 
being “the outward and visible signs of invisible grace,” and 
was taught that by baptism “ we were born again and made the 
children of God.” But I did not attach much meaning to such 
teachings, as I was also taught that the sacraments were outward 
forms which signified a state only, and depended for their effi- 
cacy on the dispositions of the receiver. So, really to me in the 
days of childhood there was no church as a factor in the work 
of salvation or sanctification. No forms were necessary. It 
was only required that a man should believe on Christ as the 
Saviour, and be united to him by faith, while the fruits of such 
faith were the deeds of a holy life, though no works of ours could 
ever be meritorious or wholly acceptable to God. I was taught 
to believe in the existence of the Three Persons in the Godhead. 
Such a belief was firmly held by me at all times, and I always 
accepted the mystery of the Incarnation. I did not know the 
exact terms of theology, but I fully believed that Jesus Christ 
was the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, and therefore per- 
fect God, while by the assumption of humanity he became also 
perfect man. 

As time went on, and the days of childhood passed, I began 
to inquire into the systems of Christian faith which I saw around 
me. I never denied the omnipotence of God nor asked for the 
intrinsic proof of revelation or the reasonableness of verities pro- 
posed. If God really taught any truth, it was the denial of him 
to deny the truth he revealed. But I also saw that the extrinsic 
proofs of a revelation were offered to the reason, and that we, as 
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intelligent agents, must examine them, and thus be sure that God 
was speaking to man. The question then came up in force: Had 
God really revealed the truths which I had so long received? 
Where was my authority? ‘The religious body of which I was 
a member said to me that I must find the truth of God in the 
Holy Scriptures. These Scriptures were held up to me as the 
inspired word of God. I was not disposed to contradict this as- 
sertion, yet, when I began to reason upon this welcome proposi- 
tion, I was beset with difficulties. 

First, I saw in the Scriptures some truths which I believed, 
and some which I did not believe. Those which I did not be- 
lieve were more plainly expressed than those which I did believe. 
For example, I saw in the Scriptures the clear declaration of the 
real presence of our Lord in the Eucharist. I had not received 
this, and if I were to continue in my previous state of belief I 
should be forced to explain away the plainest assertions in the 
whole Bible. Nothing could be clearer than the words of Jesus 
Christ: ‘Except you eat my flesh and drink my blood you 
have no life in you.” “This is my body; this is my blood.” 
Surely the God-Man knew enough of language not to use such 
expressions if he did not mean them. And I knew enough of 
the use of words to know that they could not be tortured into 
the signification of simple moral-+ union with Christ by faith. 
No sane man would have used such language to preach the 
importance of faith alone. 

I also found that the risen Lord gave to his apostles the 
power to remit sin; and I had never seen any trace of this power 
in the system of Christianity around me. The Scriptures like- 
wise taught me that Jesus Christ had founded bis church on 
Peter, and had commanded him to feed his whole flock. But if 
there were a church existing which was founded on Peter, surely 
it was not the one with which I had been connected. 

These are only illustrations of the working of my mind, 
which, receiving the Scriptures as divine, was compelled to see 
that they were not altogether in accordance with Protestantism. 

There was another difficulty, and one really to me insur- 
mountable. How did I know that the Bible was the inspired 


word of God? Those whom I most revered told me so; but 
42 
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whence did they learn this truth? They were not infallible. 
I asked them for the reason of their belief. They answered that 
the Scriptures bore evidence internally that they were from God. 
My mind, however, logically drew the conclusion that this inter- 
nal evidence was satisfactory to those who accepted it, but that 
the great question must be relegated for solution to each individ- 
ual mind. No one could make a general law for all men; and 
what could be said to those who saw no such internal evidence ? 
Protestants were not all united in regard to the inspiration of the 
whole Bible in all its parts, historical as well as doctrinal. My 
reason soon forced me to the conviction that there must be some 
external infallible testimony upon so grave a matter which ali 
should accept. It was also an infraction of logic to make the 
Scriptures prove themselves when their authority was in ques- 
tion. 

There were some who told me that the Protestant churches 
all taught the inspiration of the Scriptures. On careful exam- 
ination I was not sure of this fact, as there were different and 
conflicting views upon the subject. But even if it were so, these 
churches, one and all, disclaimed any authority to teach. I was 
quick-sighted enough to see that authority in this sense meant 
infallibility ; for who else but God could give authority to teach 
truths above the order of reason? If the Protestant churches 
did teach the inspiration of the Bible, I was not much advanced 
in my inquiry, for I had not moved a step toward an infallible 
authority. 

At this stage of my mental progress I saw the simple truth 
that a church must be either divine or human. If it was human, 
then it was only a matter of convenience or possible edification. 
It had no essential part to play in the work of redemption. If 
it was divine, then it was of every consequence, and therefore 
an essential factor in the application of the merits of Christ. 
Taking this train of argument, which seemed to me unavoid- 
able, I could not see how there could be more than one divine 
church. One God could not well employ different churches, 
especially when they contradicted each other. This thought led 
me to examine carefully the creeds of different Protestant de- 
nominations, and I saw that they really neutralized each other; 
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so that, taking all their denials together, there was hardly any- 
thing of Christianity left me. 

I was thus logically forced to the conviction that either there 
was one divine church or that there was none. I must then find 
such a church on earth, or accept the alternative and be bereft 
of any ground of true faith. My reason would not permit me to 
deny the existence of God, and so fall into drear infidelity, but 
at the same time it compelled me to accept the facts of revela- 
tion. There were great facts before me which I could not ig- 
nore. God had interfered for the recovery of man. There was 
the religion of the patriarchs and the prophets. There was the 
majestic Jewish theocracy. There had been miracles which no 
one but God could work. And these miracles were facts proved 
by competent testimony. I could not reject these facts and at 
the same time accept the well-established laws of evidence. I 
believed with my whole heart that Jesus Christ was God as well 
as man. His coming on earth was one of the best-established 
facts in the history of the race. If I had looked for proofs of 
his divinity, I had found them in his miracles. I felt that 
logic would drive me to universal skepticism if I did not receive 
the evidence of his divinity. So, following the natural conclu- 
sion of my argument, I went back to him, and was fully per- 
suaded that Christianity was inseparable from him. He was its 
author, and must in some way live in it and perpetuate himself 
in it. 

Such considerations brought the Christian church more 
clearly into my intellectual vision. It was a fact that he had 
founded a church with which he promised to be to the end of 
time. The Scriptures told me that he had founded it on Peter. 
I saw this church on the page of history as clearly as I saw the 
sun at noonday. Peter and his successors were its head, and I 
saw grouped around the Roman pontiff a living and widely 
spread priesthood, claiming the authority of Christ in the teach- 
ing of truth. If I accepted this church, I possessed at once all 
that my reason claimed. I could readily exercise faith and re- 
ceive truth upon the word of God alone. 

I asked myself if this was really the end of my struggles and 
prayers. Had I found at last the goal of my hopes? With 
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such a belief I could explain history. For centuries the Catho- 
lic Church under Peter had been the only representative of 
Christianity. I could not have any sympathy with the early 
heretics, who denied articles of a creed which I accepted as the 
Christian faith, and who soon fell into disintegration ; what- 
ever they were they could not have been the Christian church, 
to my mind, unless I was ready to deny the divine authority 
of any church, and go back to my first danger of skepticism. 
When I came to the period of the Protestant Reformation, 
whence sprung all the denominations with which I was person- 
ally acquainted, I was still compelled to admit that such bodies, 
founded by man and widely differing from each other, were not 
the representatives of the one Christianity. Thus I had ap- 
proached the door of the Catholic Church, to which my reason 
and my conscientious convictions led me. Why did I not enter 
in at once and find the peace which I have since enjoyed? Let 
me tell the story as plainly as I can. 

I was very young. Many whom I reverenced pointed in 
another direction. They could not change my convictions. If 
I gained a step one day, I did not waver and lose my ground 
on the next day. But they had the power to make me wait and 


watch at the door when the goal of my hope was in sight. They 
bade me beware of the impetuosity of youth, and charged me 
to weigh well the arguments of those who had studied long the 
points of controversy. I can here recount only the theories 
which then seemed to me to have weight. To have told me 
at this stage of my religious experience that there was really 
no church of Christ upon earth, would not have influenced 


me. This denial of Christianity in its concrete form would 
have been to me equivalent to an infidelity for which I had no 
temptations. Extreme Protestantism, which leaves every man 
to make his own creed, I could not accept. But they said to 
me, first, that the Catholic Church had lost the primitive faith, 
and had become corrupt to such a degree that she could not be 
the divine organ of truth; and secondly, that the true church 
was to be found in the reformed branches, which, though cut 
off from visible communion with the parent trunk, have still 
kept the essential faith. Moreover, “ the church to which you 
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belong is one of those branches. It is not like other Protestant 
bodies. It has the apostolic orders, and is a true portion of the 
church which Jesus Christ founded. In it you have the prim- 
itive faith and all the guidance you need. If there are errors in 
it, abide manfully, and do your part to purify and strengthen 
your spiritual mother.” 

These arguments reduce themselves to two, the actual apos- 
tasy from faith of the Roman Catholic Church, and the branch 
theory of Christianity. I may say that I examined these argu- 
ments wel]. I remained in the Protestant Episcopal Church. I 
passed through the course of its principal seminary. I entered 
its ministry, and for three years waited in patience and prayer. 
I read many Catholic books, but I read many more Protestant 
works. I tried to open my intellect and heart to God’s light; 
but, much as I wished to doso,I never entered a Catholic church, 
nor sought the counsel of a Catholic priest, until the happy day 
when upon my knees I begged admission to what I knew to be 
the one fold of Christ. All human influences around me would 
have kept me where were all my worldly ties, but I felt that 
the voice of my conscience was more to me than any earthly 
attraction. If there was one church, founded by my Lord, I 
must seek and find it. 

Let me tell my experience in the examination of these two 
arguments. 

First, I could not long entertain the theory that the Roman 
Catholic Church had corrupted or lost the faith. If there were 
unworthy Catholics, surely I was too honest to judge their relig- 
ion by them. My reason told me that I must always judge any 
system by itself, by its logical fruits, and by those who were 
fully obedient to it. I asked myself, “If the Catholic Church 
has not the historical Christian creed, who has it?” If the only 
church that reached back by undoubted succession to Christ 
had lost its faith, or corrupted the original creed, which was 
equally disastrous, then the church had failed, and there was 
no such thing on earth. Then [ said to myself, “Can I believe 
that history has brought me nothing of the Founder of my 
religion but complete discomfiture? Can I say that he is a 
failure, and that his words have been broken by the unruly wills 
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of men? If so, what would be the logical conclusion as to 
the character of Jesus Christ? Could he be a true prophet? 
Could he be God?” Surely, a church teaching error is worse 
than no church at all, a potent arm in the hands of the adversary 
of truth. In my frame of mind, to believe in the apostasy of the 


Catholic Church would have been the logical renunciation of 
Christianity. Besides, at what precise time did this apostasy 
take place? At what date did the Roman Church cease to be 
the teacher of truth? I found no reply to this question. 

Those who pressed upon me this argument would persuade 
me that the teachings of the Roman Catholic Communion were 
widely different from the doctrines of the early Christian fathers, 
who were the lights of primitive Christianity. My own careful 
and, I believe, impartial examination did not sustain such an 
assertion. I read some of the leading fathers of the first centu- 
ries, partly in the original language and partly in Protestant 
translations. I could not see the alleged discrepancy. I found 
all these writers believing in the peculiar doctrines of the Roman 
Church. So it seemed to me that the apostasy, if there had 
been any, must have begun immediately after Christ, almost in 
the apostolic age. Private interpretation can make as much 
out of the fathers as out of the Scriptures. Still, there were 
plain statements of a belief in the identical doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, which could not well be explained by any 
form of Protestantism. 

The second position was the only remaining obstacle to my 
full faith in the Catholic Church. I will state it as fairly as I 
can, with the impressions it made upon me, and the results of 
my examination. “The Catholic Church is indeed the body of 
Christ upon earth. But it is unhappily divided, and its various 
branches taken together make one whole. These branches are 
equally the church of God, but they must be taken together 
if you seek for authority. The teaching peculiar to any one 
branch is unreliable. Yet they all hold enough for any practical 
guidance, and have apostolic orders, and each one is sufficient 
for the salvation of its members. The Protestant Episcopal 
Communion is one of these branches, and to secede from it to 
the Roman Church is only to go from one branch to another, 
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and to gain nothing.” A little time was necessary for me to see, 
in spite of early education, the falsity of this theory. 
If our Lord had allowed the church thus to be broken into 
parts which had no communion with each other, which were 
aching different doctrines, then plainly his work had gone to 
pieces. I could understand the idea of branches of the same thing. 
I could not comprehend that of branches which, widely different 
apart, would make the same thing when by any possibility they 
were put together. I could not believe that the Lord had left 
his church in that loose condition. At all events such achurch 
would be practically useless as a teacher. If I desired to know 
the exact truth, I must go back to the time when these branches 
were all one. Such a historical investigation was to me prac- 
tically impossible, and in my experience I never found any one 
who had made it a success. There was no unity among the min- 


isters whom I met. Many of them were not sure of what they 


professed, and there was neither certainty nor agreement. In 
holding any views which pleased me, even though the articles of 
my church contradicted them, I was my own teacher. I could 
read the fathers, and study history, and gather from this large 
garden the flowers that pleased my taste. But in all I was my 
own guide, and only as well situated, so far as belief was con- 
cerned, as if there were no church at all. I could not accept 
this as the normal condition of Christianity. 

Yet there was another point in the last argument. They 
told me that the branch of the church to which I belonged pre- 
served apostolic orders. What more did I need? I learned, 
however, when an impartial examination had enlightened me, 
that the argument was only specious. Could it be true that 
any rightly ordained bishop could leave the Catholic Commun- 
ion and take the church along with him? Did valid orders 
alone make the requisites of a true church? If so, branches 
must multiply wherever there be a bishop who separates him- 
self from his former fold. Then schism would be impossible, 
and it would be difficult to define heresy. I could not admit 
these conclusions, and was therefore forced to deny the premises 
from which they flowed. 

Again, the validity of Anglican ordinations was asserted as 
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if they were unquestioned. The most truthful investigation 
which I could make left them in very serious doubt. In the 
early days of the English church, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, no pretensions to apostolic succession were made. The 
Catholic Church rejected the Anglican orders from the begin- 
ning for essential defects in the rite of ordination, and for 
other reasons. This was surely an impartial judgment, as the 
idea of the church in branches wherever there was a valid priest- 
hood had never entered the head of Roman theologians, and to 
their minds the use of orders in schism was a sacrilege. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church could be defended only on Prot- 
estant principles; and by these principles, as I had convinced 
myself, there was no divine church. I had long ago rejected 
such an opinion, and I could not accept it after years of study 
and prayer. There was then no logical course open to me but 
to believe that the Roman Catholic Church was the representa- 
tive of Jesus Christ upon earth, and that it was the ark of safety, 
the visible fold in which I could receive the faith taught by the 
lips of the Incarnate God. 

So I sought its haven of rest, and placed my feet upon the 
rock of Peter. There were some worldly sacrifices, but although 
they sobered my face a little, they did not drive the sunshine 
from my heart. At last I was in my Father’s house, and never 
from that moment have I had one doubt of the truth of the 
Catholic religion. 

I have now told my religious experience, principally in its 
objective history ; for, after all, the proofs of divine revelation lie 
outside of our inner consciousness, and are addressed to all rea- 
sonable men. I may only add a few words as to my experience 
of the Catholic Church from my practical knowledge of her. She 
can be judged justly only from within. I had learned to appre- 
ciate and admire the church from her exterior and the objective 
proofs of her divine mission. Yet it was like the view of a 
temple from without, whose walls may charm the taste and cap- 
tivate admiration. When I entered I found much more than I 
had ever hoped to find. I found a system so well adapted to 
my spiritual needs that this experience alone would have con- 
vinced me of its divinity. I found every aid to the highest 
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sympathies and needs of my spiritual nature. I found the super- 
natural without any loss of the natural. I had no sacrifice of 
liberty to complain of ; for when once the divine voice speaks, 
it is not only the duty but the happiness of man to obey it. I 
could see no freedom in doubt as to things of faith, nor any con- 
straint in the guidance of God. I found a supernatural religion 
which to those who followed it was yet a second nature. Great 
natural gifts, learning, and culture, such as I had not seen be- 
fore, were all around me. I felt myself almost nothing beside the 
gifted souls who became my companions and guides. Yet in all 
such souls there was the absence of self-consciousness, and there 
appeared the attractive fruit of long mental and moral disci- 
pline. 

I found holiness and faith in every class, and to a much 
higher degree than I had anticipated. I had lived among Prot- 
estants of piety and refinement, but the Catholic Church pre- 
sented me with a much higher life. I have seen heroic virtue 
in every class, in the learned and the unlettered, and a unity of 
all in a faith which was as strong as if it were part of one’s 
being. The great virtues which I had always admired the most, 
humility, purity, and charity, were around me like the fruits of 
the heavenly grace for which my soul thirsted. To say the least, 
life would have been worth living were it only to see and know 
that which has been my happy experience. 


THoMAS S. PRESTON. 





THE TORRID ZONE OF OUR POLITICS. 


THE political atmosphere of our southern States is not 
agitated by the phenomena that the Weather Service would 
designate in its department as hot waves. There is in that 
sunny region a perpetual heated term. It is the logic of the 
history of this torrid clime that we shall seek to find and 
follow. 

The intensity and high temperature of the public sentiments 
which prevail in the States that constitute the South, have not 
been reduced, but increased, by the gigantic events of the war of 
the slave-power rebellion and the abolishment of slavery. This 
result was not expected save by the very few who have great gifts 
of wisdom. The evil of continued sectional political divisions 
may have come upon us from lack of timely statesmanship, 
through the selfish indulgence of a sense of triumph, when there 
should have been ceaseless toil and sacrifice and the vigilance of 
anxiety to clear ourselves of an exasperating and aggressive mis- 
chief. We have the old trouble with us in a form that is not 
wholly new, and an exaggeration rather than a mitigation of the 
besetting difficulty of other days. It seems to be especially 
pleasing for those who preach against sectional politics to prac- 
tice it, and the louder the preaching, as a rule, the more violent 
the performance. The solid South is the cause and the example 
of political sectionalism. It is the section that makes it the part 
of patriotism to consolidate its forces at all hazards and every 
cost in behalf of the Democratic Party, which is the partisan or- 
ganization that cannot, at least in this stage of affairs, state what 
guiding principles it would apply to constructive statesmanship 
—supposing the capacity for that quality of work to be discov- 


ered. The South, as a fixed political quantity, is inferior in all 
material resources to that part of the country east of the Rocky 
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Mountains and north of the Ohio River and Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and yet it has become dominant as the one mass of forces 
in the conduct of our general affairs that is applied with a will 
that knows no wavering, and a certainty of purpose that does 
not vary from the mark. The original pretense of this imperial- 
ism of a section is the sovereignty of the States. 

When the relentless force of this sectional sovereignty first 
appeared and largely gave direction to the drift of events, it was 
the slave power, and its policy that of possessing the United 
States Government and occupying it in the extension of slavery, 
the precise aim being the production of more slave States. 

The form, at least, of slavery is past, and with its passing 
away the South gains, by the enumeration of the freed people 
as citizens instead of persons, sixteen representatives in the 


House and the Electoral Colleges, as well as two senators 
through the division of Virginia. This is the political reward 
that the authors of the rebellion get for their failure to conquer 
the country; that is, the South, by adopting the forms of free 
government, acquires greater power in the national councils. 
This is not for the definite object of the extension of slavery, 


but it must be for the development of some policy of vast 
scope. That policy we know has not been declared in con- 
gressional bills. There is no proclamation setting it forth, that 
it may be subjected to the analysis and criticism of public 
debate. Can it be something monstrous and sinister? Can it 
be that the true intent of the consolidation of the old southern 
Confederacy is so wicked that many engaged in it have not 
acknowledged it even to themselves so far as to realize its full 
purport? We must look into southern history and follow the 
current of its logic that we may find to what ocean this turbid 
river is running. Thesolid South, with the aid of small plural- 
ities in four northern States, elected the President now in the 
White House, and the majority of the Representatives now sit- 
ting in the national Capitol. Five hundred and fifty votes cast 
and counted for Blaine instead of Cleveland in the State of New 
York alone, would have kept the line of Republican presidents 
unbroken. With the South concentrated and compact for the 
Democratic Party, a tremendous energy can be applied to the 
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contested fields in the North; and with the aid of the Prohi- 
bitionists, who are trying to force themselves to the front as a 
third national party, and are making a special effort to this 
end in the doubtful States of the North, the party that rests 
upon the solid section has dangerous advantages, and must be 
met by contesting every vote where voting is free and votes are 
counted. 

In the December number of this review appeared an arti- 
cle under the title, “The Nullifiers of the Constitution,” which 
presented statistics showing the nullification of the war amend- 
ments, in that the colored citizens were not allowed to express 
at the ballot-box their preferences in places where they endan- 
gered the political supremacy of the Democratic partisan des- 
potism. 

Complaint has been made that there was a lack of specifica- 
tions in these statistics. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that there were too many facts specified in the figures. One 
objection offered to the theory of the article is that, in the con- 
gressional districts where there was an excess, or rather a major- 
ity, of colored voters, the Republicans ran no congressional can- 
didates. But this is only a confirmation; it is not at all a con- 
tradiction. Where there are not enough colored men to carry 
an election they are allowed to amuse themselves by voting, but 
where they are in the majority they are totally suppressed—are 
not even allowed to bring out candidates. The facts to the 
contrary in Virginia only go to establish the rule. 

President Cleveland was elected only by the suppression of 
the colored Republican vote in the States of the consolidated 
section that makes a merit of sectionalism ; and are we so far ad- 
vanced in the arrogance of ill-gotten authority as to denounce 
all opposition to the ascendency of the sectionalism that pre- 
vails through the nullification of the Constitution, as high 
treason that should be punished by the application of the 
epithets once used against the abolitionists, and the ancient 
threat of the diversion of the southern trade? Here is a list of 
twenty-eight of the Democrats in the House of Representa- 


tives, with the majorities of colored people in their several dis- 
tricts: 
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Colored Majority. 


dames T. James, Viret Alabama. .....cccccccccccccccesccccs 2,858 
H. A. Herbert, Second Alabama....................5-. ihe 249 
ns ©), Se, ee NIRS ons sca de ecciev x cca cdesecseces 8,149 
A. Cy Dawinon, Pomrthh MADAMA. « oo 6.6.5 cccvicccccccces ... 26,612 
Be. Gy Termeer, Beene Genwi. «5 ccc cccccccecccccccessss SFB 
Charles FF. Crimp, TRI GOOreis ose ics cece cececcees 2,431 
Thos. BM. Grimes, Fourth Georgin... ..... «6.56 ces scesecsecess 2,947 
Som, TE, Wlommt, SiaGh Gece. 5 oon vn inice icccecccks cedcceces 8,229 
a Ts Ce, TE CIOOGIN S . i.6's's scien sie csvadienecesees 4,180 
Geo. T. Barnes, Tenth Georgia. .........060..0cccc0es. .... 6,145 
N. C. Blanchard, Fourth Louisiana.......................-. 5,752 
Re, NL I NE igo eke snGiinee a tec ckesesnces 22,154 
Ec. W. Roberteon, Sixth Louisiana... ... ...........ecceee. 4,545 
J. B. Morgan, Second Mississippi..................0..ee005- 2,468 
1. C. Cabos, THe MAGN. os. oi ciicccececssesaeess 14,720 
PG. Bele, POUUG DIMI: nos 5 ois ois ce cee sae siegieeies 5,773 
C. Ta BRGernen, Fes PERN ois on wins ciccicasecwcevenss 1,570 
7. BR. Stockdale, Sixth Minmeminnl. . .....c.cccisecsscsaceses 1,327 
C. E. Hooker, Seventh Mississippi. .....................205- 6,440 
F. M. Simmons, Second North Carolina..................... 9,538 
Samuel Dibble, First South Carolina........................ 2,236 
G. D. Tillman, Second South Carolina ..................... 6,643 
J. D. Cothran, Third South Carolina. ..............0.00000. 1,200 
W.H. Perry, Fourth South Carolina...................... . 1,590 
J. J. Hemphill, Fifth South Carolina....................... 2,610 
G, W. Dargan, Sixth South Carolina................... .--- 98,206 
Wm. Elliott, Seventh South Carolina....................... 24,899 
James Phelan, Tenth Tennessee... ..............22 ceceues 3,673 


This is a startling presentation, if we are to regard the war 
amendments of the Constitution of the United States as a part 
of that document. ‘Two facts about the colored citizens of the 
South cannot be candidly and intelligently disputed. The first 
is, that at least nine-tenths of them—and, indeed, ninety-nine- 
hundredths is not too large an estimate—are Republicans. They 
are so by instinct, if not by intelligence. The one thing they 
know in history above all other things is, that the Republicans 
have been their political friends, that they are indebted for 
citizenship to Republicanism. The other fact is, that there are 
no citizens of any part of this country, or of any country, so 
solicitous and certain to vote, where it can be done with personal 
safety, as the freedmen and other blacks in the southern States. 

In twenty-two southern congressional districts the Republi- 
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cans, in the elections for the return of Representatives to the 
present House, did not present candidates, and in nineteen of 
them the colored voters were in the majority. In one dis- 
trict, where the Republicans were permitted to present a can- 
didate, their vote was 17, in another 11, and in others 420, 405, 
and 233. In the district where the Republicans cast 17 votes, 
the colored voters numbered 14,148; and in the one where 11 
Republican votes are recorded, the colored voters were 1,980. 
The meaning of this is so manifest that it is needléss to do more 
than mention it. The districts referred to, and the number of Re- 
publican votes and colored voters, appear in the following table: 






































ALABAMA, 
Republican Colored 
District. vote. voters. 
Re crete ed es Ae ee None. 14,889 
a ere cia wide seas tniaoen Te: 2,382 
Boe eke ks phanemknas sachateae tsk Rupee bis Sects None. 1,477 
ARKANSAS. 

CR De ee hie ks ee was Sinatwin .. None, 12,291 
BE See ets Onasch an Gib eiivad aka suueane None. 342 
GEORGIA. 

PES Aah dhe cance as a WAR ere wa me Ona ee 17 14,148 
gop chad haawiew cic eia aare bee ee inet a deice None. 17,881 
Ne eee ek apie es einen None. 13,297 
a i Bee ok en a 330 17,956 
Neral oa a a i None. 13,188 
et ra or asl HG re ad et ola None. 20,929 
DRTC ACO. 4l Ley pies Gab abeaee een ea nene None. 20,846 
DG CCcchckeintuae chad We eee ae Shoe eeneaws None. 17,335 
LOUISIANA, 

Te Cetera he we alee ae None. 18,375 
Es hie ee ee eas Www SA 495 23,089 
a aa GN a a 420 18,707 
MISSISSIPPI. 

DG ei eee Ge Tee ae reebok se None. 13,668 
EN i Cee ek eee cae Kies hae eee None. 20,597 
CG Sher ioc hies ws. a wile pas Susi eee ales oe None. 19,897 
RS ie as breech ween bie Ee Te ea None. 19,166 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
DRAGS LoS banc eas ceeh awe ease eees None. 12,998 
re baie ene eae ee ae iS mane tg None. 17,096 
a ee a i a aN Ei a None. 13,757 
a i i iL None. 17,519 
a i ra ca plate None. 13,484 


PEL ehinea ns ahehadibwesheesnsbavs tents Yone, 14,886 









no weight. 





In the table annexed appear the majorities of the colored 
voters over the whites in the twenty-eight southern districts al- 
ready mentioned as represented by Democrats, and the Demo- 
cratic majorities as returned are also given: 


ALABAMA, 
Colored 

District. Maj. 1880. 
eo Palace ie Sela ad pa eh ial 2,858 
a i Car hE al a Dea ae Ae ale ie 249 
I EE a 8 gO re oe aes ie la wee 9,149 
DS itis en emer hae Sid oe a 

GEORGIA, 
NN ioe in a ae a aia sway ereranat a ata ada 3,763 
NN GS todas aac baw ca keesaw esi ae KOees 2,431 
gi Senha ad tate ces cae ee te ee iar 2,947 
RE Aiea ha deta rae as is Gea Pah gla 8,229 
II 3:5. sia aleciann.o/eiw'elaisu cian oa Maren eee as wins 4,180 
brs6re enc eNea ie ences. ty maloeneaindsins 6,145 

LOUISIANA. 
I iicss sc crne Aden eee ea RCeteteauNer 5,753 
Sakic kde Re DiMA SR RaU Kee Vea eao eam 22,154 
EE ee eae Se a ee Ree eter ee Tra 4,545 

MISSISSIPPI. 
A ile oie eed eee caes Wein eu ineehaaie 2,469 
ST i a a a ae A Fa ais 14,720 
Ng ca ae Ae ogee won sewere memantine 5,773 
NN ars i a al Gala ann a ia 1,570 
ats baci Rael bits nthe ia enaig = acerswina alee 1,327 
DI a sna eal nie aae a aes ciety ae marswakenes 6,440 

NORTH CAROLINA 
ns enc cbacees, woDanner ehRae eee eaeees 9,538 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

a a i ER as ea aaa 2,236 
EN i et ca a aie ie oe aa 6,643 
Si Se aah a ek ae at eign Say 1,200 
a as as aa ai toa hei wi es a Set awa wa A 1,592 
ie ia age i de eae See a tele ae alelaaenbil 2,610 
tel eee ead: tb wasdine pauae eek Sw 3.296 
NE kre Seca hantueaeateevenddemen ete 24,899 

TENNESSEE. 
aT aE a ae ra ari 3,673 


If these figures do not prove the systematic disfranchise- 
ment of the colored people, mathematical demonstration has 
Many other combinations may be made of the 
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Dem. Maj. 
1886. 


4,236 
5,659 
4,662 
7,868 


—_— 
— 


or aa 
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el ty oJ 


bh DD et et bet 09 
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Ow ~7 
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5,747 
13,123 
9,250 


2,421 
2,136 
2,842 
4,262 
4,462 
4,502 


2,078 


3,313 
5,189 
4,395 
4,470 
4,691 
4,353 


532 


8,996 
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figures that have been compiled from the census tables and 
election returns, to prove that southern sectionalism is based 
upon the nullification of the Constitution by the suppression 
of the rights of the colored citizens. The comparative fair 
play shown to the colored people in Virginia, Tennessee, and 
the border States, only proves the case the more strongly against 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States, where the suppression takes 
place without disguise, and where it is essential to Democratic 
partisan national victory. 

There is one broad, plain state of facts visible all through 
this study of sectionalism, and it is, that where there are white 
Republicans enough to protect the colored ones, or not enough 
of the colored citizens to endanger Democratic domination, the 
processes of disfranchisement for Democratic benefit are not ap- 
plied. Even in Virginia the colored people are embarrassed 
and cheated by registration regulations prepared to confuse them 
and keep them from the polls; and the Democrats manage to 
supervise the counting and returns so as to maintain, on irffor- 
tant issues, the solidity of that corner of the South. 

That it is the premeditated policy of Democratic sectionalism 
to perpetuate itself by adhering pertinaciously to all the conditions 
that have advanced it toward complete control of the government, 
is seen in the unwillingness to admit North and South Dakota 
into the Union. The objection to their admission is very simple. 
It is that they are Republican in a degree exceeding New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania. The exclusion of the Dakotas is pur- 
suant to the old-time southern policy that there should not be 
a northern State admitted without one from the South. There is 
the same familiar story in the treatment of Dakota that there 
was in the annexation of Texas, the acquisition of Mexican ter- 
ritory, and the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

The President's tariff message does not bring new issues be- 
fore the country, but repeats well-worn propositions and is a 
display of Bourbonism. There is no symptom of progressive 
liberality and enlargement of views in it. We are all agreed 
that the surplus revenue should be reduced. The President 
does not declare or propose novelties. He avoids business points, 
with an exception or two, proving that he is not well read 
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in that direction. He ignores the ‘ New South,” with its fair 
promise of manufacturing enterprise, while he brings comfort to 
the cotton planters, who look to England as the center of the 
earth and the ruling influence among the nations. 

In the discussion of the tariff question by members of the 
President's political party, we fail to observe that abatement of 
sectional prejudice and obliteration of sectional lines which are 
said to be manifest everywhere. On the contrary, in the very 
first stages of the reopened protective-tariff debate we see a dis- 
position on the part of the Democrats to belittle the ‘“ New 
South,” and to denounce any departure from the ancient ways. 

Recent demonstrations in the South have shown a passionate 
sentiment in favor of all the sectional prejudices that have with- 
stood national unity and the unqualified recognition of the rights 
of all men to equal opportunities. Whether we read of Senator 
Eustis at Monroe, Louisiana, affirming the necessity of main- 
taining white supremacy by revolution, or General H. R. Jack- 
son at Macon, assisting in the deification of Jefferson Davis and 
vindicating with his choicest rhetoric the status of slavery as the 
most beneficent rélation that ever existed between labor and cap- 
ital, or whether we follow Colonel Marshall at the Richmond 
apotheosis of General R. E. Lee, asserting that Lincoln’s way 
of keeping the Union was not satisfactory, and never would be 
tried again, we find the same current of opinion and the same 
manifest fixed resolution to make the South supreme. The 
Louisiana senator most emphatically declares that the public sen- 
timent of the North as to the methods of election in Louisiana is 
to be disregarded, as the North has nothing to do with them. The 
white-supremacy party of Louisiana draws the race line defiantly ; 
and not in ignorance, but with full knowledge that this is the 
nullification of the Constitution of the United States. In the 
adoration of the ex-President of the southern Confederacy, at 
his last public appearance, the assumption of his superiority to 
Abraham Lincoln as a rightful president and patriot was pro- 
claimed in burning phrases; and the Confederate cause has 
been lauded as righteous and holy and worthy of everlasting 
remembrance. Colonel Marshall, of General Lee’s staff, not 
only held the policy of Lincoln’ in defending the Union to have 
43 
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been such a failure that it should be an example for avoidance, 
but he set Lee by the side of Washington, with suggestion of 
the obvious superiority of the unsuccessful over the successful 
rebel; and in southern opinion, according to Genera] Bradley 
T. Johnston, the writer of “My Maryland” ranks far above 
the author of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” as it was “ My 
Maryland” that “ breathed immortality into the statehood” of 
the sovereign on the Chesapeake, while, of course, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was only a national song. 

There is something more than sentimentalism in all this. 
We often hear that the Democratic Party has no clearly de- 
fined vital principles, that it avoids the rugged issues of the 
affairs that concern business relations. We are told that it 
has gone on very quietly, even modestly, and has not ruined 
the country, in fulfillment of many prophecies. The first thing 
to say is, that there never has been a party in existence that 
could ruin this country in three or four years. The coun- 
try is too big and rich and strong. In the second place, as the 
Republicans have held the Senate, the Democrats have not 
had entire freedom of action. The true Democratic programme 
is reserved until full effect can be given it by the simultaneous 
occupation by the Demucrats of all the departments of the 
general government. Then, and not until then, shall we know 
what the Democratic principles of these days are. 

In 1888, Congress and the Supreme Court will, in all prob- 
ability, go with the presidency. The whole government is 
therefore at stake. If the Democrats get it, resting and depend- 
ent upon the South made solid by the nullification of the war 
amendments of the Constitution, what will they do with it? 
That is the question to which public attention must be directed. 
We may be sure that those who have been the self-constituted 
interpreters of the Constitution, and have been proud of their 
relations to that instrument, which they have regarded as their 
own platform and political gospel, will find a way to remove 
from it the portions that were pinned to it with bayonets and 
that they have made a dead letter. They are experts in pre- 
cisely that line, and they have opened a vast field for the dis- 
play of their talent. With a Supreme Court of their own they 
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would speedily rid themselves, under cover of decisions as to 
formal regularity, of the reproach of nullification. The amend- 
ments as they stand might be declared to be the fruit of uncon- 
stitutional as well as unholy violence. The cry would be raised 
that the “old Constitution ” was the one stay and support of the 
country. This would prepare the way for putting the Gray 
upon an equality with the Blue in the pension lists. Why not, 
if the Confederate cause was originally constitutional and always 
good ? 

Then come the war claims. Are our fellow-citizens from 
the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, with the law-making power 
in their hands, to submit forever to outlawry ? Compensation 
from the national treasury for “ property in man” destroyed by 
the sword, would be a great measure of conciliation and good 
will, and would restore those affectionate relations between the 
sections of which Democratic orators discourse so eloquently. 
Were the Democratic Party to hold power unchallenged for 
years, it could not, where any doctrine was concerned to which 
it had ever subscribed, resist these generosities of final settle- 
ment. After this we should see coming to the front the charac- 
teristic Democratic policy of finance, which was never so brill- 
iantly illustrated as in the last days of the southern Confederacy, 
when a pair of boots, such as General Lee wore at Appomattox, 
cost fifteen hundred dollars in the legal-tender currency issued 
from Richmond. 

“We, the people of the United States,” who formed a more 
perfect Union under the Constitution than could be enjoyed in 
the shape of a confederacy, and who vindicated by force of arms 
the right of the nation to protect itself and save its own life, 
may well study, in this crisis of our public affairs, the results of 
Democratic policy in the South. It behooves us to take counsel 
of the common prudence of patriotism, and not to enter on the 
way that leads to disasters disgraceful and irretrievable. 


Murat HALSTEAD. 











BRIBERY AND ITS NEAR RELATIVES. 


LEGISLATIVE bills of two successive years, passed by large 
majorities in the States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
having been for the time killed by the vetoes of their respective 
governors, not on their merits, which most of the legislators 
stoutly affirmed, but because of the corrupting means used to 
secure their passage, it becomes a grave inquiry what is the 
nature and extent, and what the proper corrective, of an evil 
which, superficially treated in such gubernatorial protests, is a 
very old and gray-headed, obstinate iniquity. “ Money answer- 
eth all things,” writes the sad preacher Ecclesiastes. When a 
grateful publisher offered to Ralph Waldo Emerson a gratuity, 
Emerson replied, “It is not mine, but I was a thief from the 
foundation of the world;” and the sin of bribery goes back 
equally far. It is not only virtually included among the vetoes 
of Moses in that great negative code of the Decalogue, but 
throughout the Pentateuch and other parts of the Old Testament 
the Jewish people are warned that the taking of gifts perverts 
judgment, and is a capital offense. The Roman annals abound 
with tales of venality, among prefects of provinces, too frequent 
and vast for any central authority to check, implicating, as they 
commonly did, the chief rulers themselves; and in that sale of 
indulgences which Luther withstood in the Roman Church, the 
Pope winked at a system of bribes he would scarce have dealt 
out from his own hand; as, with us, a President may tolerate 
what he would not practice, in violators of our loudly professed 
and faintly observed principle of civil-service reform, which seems 
more like a child's rocking-horse without feet than that vehicle 
described by Ezekiel, where “the spirit of the living creature was 
in the wheels.” There is nothing new under the sun. Our civil 
market-place resembles that of the Hebrew merchants, Javan, 
Tubal, and Meshech, who “ traded the persons of men and vessels 
of brass.” We have not abolished the worst guilt of slavery ; 
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only, instead of our putting human creatures up at auction, they 
are purchased privately or sell themselves. 

But, in order wisely to meet, we must first account for this 
chronic complaint, breaking out in the body politic an ever- 
fresh epidemic, more dreadful in any community than yellow 
fever, cholera, or the plague. Some crimes or vices are or 
may be solitary, such as stealing, drunkenness, and gluttony. 
Bribery involves two or more individuals together. It is a 
monster that, like the alligator or the crocodile, has, in the mud of 
some river of long and ancient sweep, like the Nile or the St. 
John’s, its generation and habitat. Out of what foulness of selfish 
bargains and of pledges presumed and unfulfilled started Guiteau 
to slay Garfield? The assassin was no accident, or specimen of 
self-will pure and simple, but a creation or evolution of the polit- 
ical bog. We shall not comprehend, or know how to cure, this 
disease of bribery until we search into its origin; for the physi- 
cian’s diagnosis must precede his treatment of the patient’s case. 
The rubbing doctor, who would heal an inflammation, begins to 
manipulate at a distance from the sore spot. He thinks restoring 
health to the general circulation to be a condition of the partic- 
ular relief. ‘ How shall I get rid of this humor?” an eminent 
practitioner was asked by his patient. “By not having any- 
thing to do with it save to raise the tone of your system; then 
the annoying itch will disappear,” was the doctor’s reply. 

It is the purpose of this paper to scan the approaches or pro- 
vocatives which start or issue in bribes, so as to hint an applica- 
tion to them of the Latin proverb, obsta principiis, oppose the 
beginnings ; as, after much devastation and destruction in and 
about Boston from an unruly stream called Stony Brook, our 
civilians at last considered if it were not worth their while to 
bridle and guide this courser before its final and fatal plunge. 

I propose then some suggestions as to the causes or sources, 
and possibly preventible commencements, of this mischief, rushing 
with greater than any torrent’s fury, and with more deplorable 
ruin, through our land. Bribery has, indeed, many tributaries. 
In its gross form it is a sort of confluent small-pox. The farmer 
extirpates poison-ivy by following up the baleful plant to its 
smallest radicles and filaments, with gauntlets on his hands. It 
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is dangerous even to handle this other malignant growth without 
gloves, lest it infect ourselves. Surgeons sometimes get into 
their veins venom and death from the diseased flesh they cut. 

Is there not a germ of bribery even in the administration of 
our laws which should punish, if they cannot, as a rod held up in 
terrorem, prevent the crime? Juridical advocacy among us, with 
its array of opposed counselors and clients, is in practice not 
only an exposition of the statute-book, but a duel of wits, a strife 
for victory, exhausting every resource of literal technicality ; 
and, as in many instances the judicial decisions involve im- 
mense property values, acute lawyers are tempted by fabulous 
fees, or stimulated by the reputation and peculiar glory of winning 
a desperate if not wicked case; as when Rufus Choate, that 
courtly gentleman and matchless pleader, delivered the murderer 
Tyrrell by the unexpected and astounding plea that the deed was 
done in a state of sleep-walking, the verdict of acquittal arousing 
the wrath of that strict moralist, Francis Wayland, President of 
Brown University. The custom of paying eminent barristers 
large retainers to hold their tongues and not appear on the other 
side, has the features of own cousin to a bribe, especially if any 
jurist so committed stifles his convictions and looks on quietly 
to see injustice done. I was informed by the treasurer of a 
Massachusetts railroad, fifty years ago, that, to get ahead of 
parties wishing to tap it with a rival road, he ran with all haste 
to Daniel Webster’s office across the way. Webster, who had 
been already approached but not retained in the adverse interest, 
and who perhaps preferred the new-comer’s cause, answered, in 
guttural tones that made the treasurer start: “There are no 
bones broken, there is no blood spilt ;” and put the retainer of 
five hundred easily earned dollars into his vest-pocket. That 
minister of the law, part of whose office is to check bribery, is 
himself bribed, who for pay undertakes a case he thinks he can 
carry, but which he knows or believes to be bad, and who urges 
it on purely technical grounds, the letter against the spirit, with 
arguments that have no weight to his own mind. He is a petti- 
fogger, perhaps a bully too. Yet, such strong hold on court and 
bar has the theory of forensic fight, in which, as on the actual 
battle-field, whatever weapon comes to hand is lawful, that I 
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signally failed in trying to convince that excellent man and 
eminent judge whom I well knew, Chief-Justice Lemuel Shaw, 
that the practice of the bar was in any way based on a wrong 
principle. He still held that contending counselors should do 
their best to represent or misrepresent, they having naught to do 
with absolute equity or truth. It was for the court and jury to 
decide after all the fair or unfair crossing of logical swords. 

But, in business and the state, are illustrations of sharper 
edge. When a wholesale robbery has been committed, vaults 
have been blown open and pillaged, under our code it seems to be 
allowable to offer a large percentage of the booty to any one by 
whom the rest of it may be returned. This is not denominated 
or prosecuted as bribery; but what an embryo this of such mal- 
feasance as, when full-grown, may be indicted and dealt with 
under the actual name! The policeman is instructed, as appur- 
tenant to his function, to discover illegal sale of liquor by calling 
for and tasting a glass, so that he may afford clear and undeni- 
able proof. We set a thief to catch a thief, and so have two 
thieves instead of one. We bid Satan cast out Satan, though 
Christ tells us that is an impossible feat. ‘ Who shall guard the 
guards?” was a question in Roman law. Who shall watch our 
watchmen if we train them to greed and deceit? We are guilty 
of compounding felony from love of lucre, when we inform the 
burglar that, if he will surrender the plunder, no questions will 
be asked, but, on the contrary, a reward bestowed. 

Take a case of immediate urgency now. There is among 
us a legal agency, appointed with a large salary, supported 
and empowered for the praiseworthy purpose of hindering or 
visiting with condign penalty the circulation of obscene pictures 
and books. One of the methods, perhaps the chief one, em- 
ployed to this end, and which court and Congress connive at or 
shut their eyes to, is the agent’s hypocritical ordering, under an 
assumed name, of a print or volume which he pretends to want, 
with no object but the obtaining of evidence against the pub- 
lisher and shop. The officer plays the part of a decoy-duck 
to bring the shy and secretive offenders within reach of his law- 
loaded gun. But for what recompense could one consent to be 
an informant in ambush, on terms recognized in no Hebrew, 
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Christian, or accepted pagan code? Something of his manhood 
is always sold by the spy. Part of his remuneration, if it be not 
blood-money, is a bribe for his sly adventure and a sop to his 
shame. ‘“ Will ye speak deceitfully for God?” says Job. The 
devil, whipped round a stump, leaps on our back from behind. 
As in the Cossack tale Lord Byron founds his poem on, the re- 
former who sacrifices to his zeal the honor which is the soul of 
reform, is borne, like Mazeppa, to his overthrow on the unman- 
ageable steed he mounts. We cannot educate in others the 
nobleness we violate in ourselves. Indecency in all its forms, 
for the sake of ourselves and our children, let us discourage and 
suppress in every honest way, and drive it out of stores and 
galleries, and from our manners and our mails; yet not in ways 
underhand, but with courage and strengths ustained by public 
opinion, above-board. Let us free our minds from the hurtful 
cant that detectives must be sinners who, by breaking the eighth 
and ninth and tenth commandments, can please God or serve 
the commonwealth. Such incentives in hunting down iniquity 
blind us as to the nature and track of what we pursue. Culture 
of falsehood yields a baleful crop. Besides, it puts the hunter 
on a wrong scent. Not the lines in a picture nor language in a 
book, but the intent of the canvas or composition must determine 
whether it be impure. Nude art is not live nudity. The marbles 
of Greece and Italy, like Adam and Eve in the Garden, are 
naked and not ashamed. We speak of the Holy Bible; but how 
unholy in many a passage, were it not redeemed by its aim. 

Whatis a bribe? According to the French Littré as well 
as English lexicons, it is a crumb or morsel of a loaf shared with 
others, although it be sometimes a big lump, as we use the word. 
We employ it in a bad sense to denote transactions wherein the 
profit is of an evil or questionable sort. Charges of bribery may 
be made without foundation. Lord Hartington accused Mr. 
Gladstone of “offering disestablishment as a naked bribe for 
support of his Home-Rule proposals.” But when a Montreal 
senator, arraigned for bribery, declared frankly that he had sold 
his services to a pipe-laying company for fifteen hundred dollars, 
and would have got, if he could, ten or twenty thousand dollars 
for the same, there was an end to all debate. 
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General Jackson inflamed the crowd of his devotees with 
the taunt that Henry Clay, as candid a politician as ever lived, 
made a bargain with John Quincy Adams, of all statesmen the 
stiffest and most upright, in which the secretaryship of state 
and the chief magistracy were the pawns exchanged. The lines 
that distinguish blameless from improper services and gifts, are 
not always easy to draw. Integrity and dishonor have their 
somewhat wavering border-lines. Harrison Gray Otis, looking 
at two pictures on the wall, a Magdalen and a St. Cecilia, affirmed 
that his eyes were too poor to tell the sinner from the saint. 
We are in a like quandary about our presidents and presidential 
candidates. If they put party above country orconfound country 
with their party, then, in their fulsome appeals to their constit- 
uency, in the prolixity of their speeches, in their official docu- 
ments or manifestoes, uncalled-for and volunteered, and in their 
progresses through the land, we see the smoke of ambition and 
smell the savor of bribes. If their public talk and published 
papers are prompted by a desire to serve the people, regardless 
of personal success, no suspicion of aught selfish in their pro- 
cedure will be apt to arise. Yet loquacity in an executive officer 
is not a winsome sign; and Coriolanus, scorning to court the 
people for their “ most sweet voices,” seems not extant in any 
modern magistrate or nominee or seeker of a renomination. 

The seduction of bribery is aggravated by the veil which 
covers the bribe. It is hard to see where the lure begins and the 
honest wages end. Inacanvass expenses may be incurred legit- 
imately, on account of speakers, of printing, of detective work in 
unearthing treachery and in ascertaining the situation, and of car- 
riage-hire for aged and infirm voters. But, beside these things, 
votes are bought, either outright or by making the voter’s sub- 
sistence depend on his suffrage. By many ways of “ indirec- 
tion” the briber “finds direction out.” Drinking-bills are 
settled if the drinker will do the pay-master’s will; and this is 
one of the potent ways of the saloon in politics. The poll-tax 
of those pleading poverty is paid, with an understanding as to 
what ballot shall be cast. These little planks may be found in 
all the platforms of rival contestants. The policy of either party 
is decided in a sort of executive session, or in a close corporation 
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consisting of afew persons. The caucus is an institution to 
adopt and effect what they have ‘‘cut and dried.” Woe to whoso 
would reject their seasoned timber and use green wood! The 
ward meeting called for the purpose of naming candidates finds 
its work done for it beforehand by the party managers. The in- 
dividuals selected for representatives or aldermen are perhaps 
apprised that a certain amount of cash for the current costs must 
come from them or they cannot be chosen; and that, in case of 
recusancy, their names will not appear. This may not be the uni- 
form procedure, but those inside the ring know that sometimes 
it actually thus occurs. It is well known in some, if not all, the 
States of our Union, that a man cannot afford to be governor, 
or candidate for governor, unless he is rich, and can disburse 
many thousands of dollars in the canvass. If he be not rich in 
person, he is made so by proxy of his wealthy partners in politics, 
with the advantage over his competitor of parading himself as 
poor. Orators, like lawyers, are “retained” to plead every 
aspirant’s cause. This is not regarded as bribery. The standard- 
bearer of a party may not know how the material and manu- 
facture of the standard were procured, yet the crooked path by 
which he reaches his position may conduct him to a point 
where he will have to resist with his conscientious veto the very 
bribery that has helped to put the reins of power into his 
hands. 

And as in the state, so in the church. Besides immortal 
truths of God, duty, and heaven, there are in every religious de- 
nomination unsound articles which could not live, but would at 
once expire, in the light, were science suffered to turn it on 
them. The preacher who should openly discard these would give 
offense to the superstitious crowd. He would at once forfeit 
his position and support. His motive is not selfish, so much as 
benevolent; he thinks that dogmas exploded in all thoughtful 
minds are doing the multitude good. The bribe he takes looks 
like a recompense of faithful service. There is a charm in the 
old traditions which, as Othello said, “ almost persuade Justice 
to break her sword ;” and Macaulay, using Shakespeare’s ftgure 
to express how the mind of Milton was divided betwixt delight 
and indignation in the English church, writes, “he kisses the 
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beautiful deceiver before he destroys her.” Orthodoxy, Unitari- 
anism, and Episcopacy in diverse degrees are in this strait. 

The most dangerous bribe is that against reason and con- 
science in a doting, idolatrous heart. Many clergymen are like 
ships with a top-hamper impeding them, but of which they see 
not how to be freed. “It is time to unload,” said General Grant, 
of certain political abuses; and a crisis is at hand in which 
ecclesiastical absurdities can no longer be borne. Things, say 
some, before they are better, must be worse! That man has 
reached a height of virtue and moral heroism attained by few, 
who permits no inducement of profit, of seeming usefulness, or 
of personal repute, to affect his honest action or discourse. It 
is the attitude of the faithful angel Abdiel, which Horatio 
Greenough has expressed in marble: 

“ Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 

America has bestowed on the world the inestimable boon and 
the immense indulgence of freedom of speech and of the press. But, 
unless liberty be under righteous law, it becomes a bribe for the 
lawless immigrant. Men will expatriate themselves in order to do 
as they please. The wild beasts lately, by a railway collision, let 
out from their traveling-dens, are not so dangerous as the un- 
loosed human tigers and panthers, with their open mouths. If 
anarchy be suffered to suborn the tongue and pen for organs of 
its destructiveness, government must not be surprised when they 
are transformed into bomb and dynamite and into offered bounties 
on robbery and murder. We must have cages not only for the 
showman’s animals, but stronger ones for bestial men. But the 
anarchist plotters are not altogether unlike the horde of office-seek- 
ers, in that both alike aim to live at others’ expense. The scramble 
at the public crib is imaged in the rush and huddle for their 
food of the bristled creatures in the pen, and in the flutter of the 
feathered ones for crumbs in the coop. The unseemly sight will 
continue until the offices become rewards of merit and of com- 
petence, and cease to be partisan bribes. Bribery led to mon- 
archy in the Hebrew realm. | 


C. A. BaRTOL. 








THE CAUSE OF IRISH DISCONTENT. 


TAKE from Ireland that part of Ulster which is essentially 
Protestant Ulster, and a real Ireland remains. The men of Prot- 
estant Ulster look and speak like Scotchmen, and they have 
the Scotch talent for getting on in the world. Belfast is like a 
thriving Scotch, English, or American city, with an Irish quar- 
ter which is distinctly less thriving. There are Catholic Irish 
in Protestant Ulster, as there are Catholic Irish in Liverpool and 
New York; but they are foreigners in the same degree in the one 
place as in the other. Take from Ireland, then, that part of 
Ulster which is essentially Protestant Ulster, and let us look at 
the Ireland which remains. 

What is this Ireland? To orators it seems to be a sort of 
female in distress, asking for equity, or for liberty, or for self- 
government, or for Grattan’s Parliament, or for a rise in prices, 
or for a change of weather. But of course this Ireland is not a 
female, to whose prayers it would be quite easy to grant this or 
that, and a great deal pleasanter than to bring out a brand-new set 
of metaphorical fetters for her shapely if scantily protected limbs. 
This Ireland is no more than a goodly number of Irishmen with 
their dependent wives and children ; and any one who wishes to 
understand anything of the real Irish question must shut his 
ears against the orators, and his eyes to pictures of bare-foot, 
suppliant Erin, and must consider what manner of men these 
Irish are, what are their real wishes, and what their real needs. 
The Irishmen whom we consider are an agricultural commu- 
nity. Of the 1,571,896 men who, according to the census of 
1881, were men of definite occupation in Ireland, 902,010 lived 
by agriculture. So in the whole of Ireland a large majority 
of the men who work, work on the land; and if we leave out 
Protestant Ulster, the majority is even greater. The first solid 
fact, then, of our Ireland is, that the great majority of its men 
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work on the land and live by the land. ‘he landlords are few 
in number. The official returns published in 1875 and 1876 
gave the number of owners of above an acre of land in Ireland as 
82,614. The agricultural laborers who are not tenants too are 
comparatively few, and so far almost inaudible. They do not 
form a distinct class. It is the tenant-farmers, then, that have to 
be considered: they are the people that must be reckoned with, 
and our Ireland may be called for our purposes a land of tenant- 
farmers. 

Of course there are towns in this land, but they are no more 
than the markets of the country folk. They awake on market 
day to receive the tenant-farmers or their womankind, and to. 
supply them with the groceries and clothing which they can 
afford or care to buy ; and their chief feature is the bank, where 
these same farmers deposit money when they have any money 
to deposit. For the rest they are of small importance. In 1881 
there were but three of them which had more than 50,000 inhab- 
itants; and of these, Belfast, which is by far the most prosper- 
ous, is in Protestant Ulster. Do not linger in the towns, then, but 
come out to the country side. Climb a convenient hill and con- 
sider the valley below. You look down on an irregular patch- 
work—funny little fields of divers shapes, divided each from 
each by grass banks or loose stone walls. You look down, too, 
on many whitewashed cottages, squatting close to the ground 
under their roofs of heavy thatch. These modest dwellings are 
the homes of the tenant-farmers, and some two or three of these 
funny little patches, or in many cases but a single patch, are a 
tenant’s farm. From this it may be gathered that the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland are a peculiar species of tenant-farmers. 

What manner of men are these tenant-farmers? If you de- 
scend from your hill, you will notice that the patches of land 
differ very much in tidiness ; but if you are accustomed to the 
sight of tidy farming, you will get a general impression of un- 
tidiness. If the patches are divided by loose stone walls, you 
will notice that the boundary walls have a distinct tendency to 
spread themselves over the inclosures. The minute working of 
all corners, of which many admirers of the petite culture have 
written with enthusiasm, is not to be found on the most tidy of 
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these miniature farms. Certainly the Irish tenant-farmer is not 
a tidy man. His whitewashed house and his bare-foot children 
are alike dirty to the knee; and, if you look into bis low door- 
way and can see in the half-darkness, you are not likely to ex- 
claim at its order and cleanliness. Perhaps you cannot peep in 
for the clever, inquiring faces of the children who throng the 
doorway. They are unkempt, half-naked, with mud instead of 
boots, but there is not a heavy, brutal face among them. There 
are a great many of these little people in the doorway. And 
here we come to a little group of facts about the tenant-farmer 
which are of the first importance. He is an excellent husband 
and father, full of kindness and affection. He is by nature 
amiable to all the world. He is so amiable that he is careless 
of the truth in order to spare your feelings, or to gratify your 
wishes, or to promote his own little purposes. He does not 
hate even his landlord. [f the landlord belong to the “ould 
stock ” and spend a fair part of the year upon his property, and 
if, moreover, he will be, and can afford to be, reasonable about 
the rent, the tenant likes him, and would rather any day pay 
rent to “his honor” than to the state, be its local habitation in 
London or in Dublin. He loves the land and clings to it, 
though he has no desire to make it yield its utmost. To labor 
stolidly and steadily through the same hours of every day is 
distasteful to him. He needs change, and hails with joy the 
excuse of a funeral or a political meeting or a horse-fair. He 
is clever and quick-witted and a hater of monotony. If there 
is no particular excuse for a holiday he will just knock off 
work for a bit. Indeed he is not a hard-working man. Instead 
of troubling himself with the making of manure, he is apt to sell 
his straw and buy guano; sometimes he will borrow money at a 
high rate of interest to buy this guano; and the unhappy results 
are that he is in debt to the money-lender (the curse of all the 
peasantries of the world), and that presently his ground becomes 
incapable of producing a crop. 

This, then, is the tenant-farmer of our study. A pleasant 
fellow, shrewd and quick-witted, and not strictly veracious: an 
excellent husband and father; loving his land, but treating it 
neither too wisely nor too well ; fond of occasional excitement, 
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and intolerant of regular toil; yielding to authority, especially 
to the authority of his priest. Here stands our tenant-farmer, 
smiling quaintly on his potato-patch; and, if one must embody 
the people for purposes of perorations, this figure is at least as 
lifelike, and a thousand times nearer to the truth, than the Ire- 
land of the orators, the female in distress, praying for the open- 
ing of yet another talking-house on St. Stephen’s Green, and 
varying her prayers with plaintive melodies upon a broken 
harp. 

However, it is well to keep clear of this dangerous rhetorical 
trick of embodiment. Let us rather say that the great mass of 
the tenant-farmers of the Ireland which we are considering ap- 
proach this type. Naturally enough, of these more quiet aver- 
age people you read least in the papers. The explosive spots 
make the noise in the world; and Tipperary, which is prob- 
ably the most explosive spot in Ireland, is, with the exception 
of Protestant Ulster, the least Irish bit of Ireland. Time brings 
about strange revenges indeed; and the sturdiest of the Tip- 
perary boys have in their veins the blood of Cromwell’s soldier- 
settlers, who, more than any men in history, were heavy on 
the Irish of their day. These men are more pugnacious and far 
less yielding than the tenant-farmers who have been described ; 
but Tipperary is but a single county out of thirty-two, and if 
you throw in Clare and Kerry, they are but three. As these 
men differ to this extent in character from our prevailing type, 
so there are other tenant-farmers who differ so widely in circum- 
stances that they are almost a different class. These are the 
larger tenants, who farm on a large scale and make far more 
money in good years. But these, who are much more like 
English than Irish farmers, are only to be noted as an exception. 
The fact remains that the tenant-farmers of Ireland are, as a 
class, such men and in such circumstances as have been described. 
They are men with little land and with large families. 

What are the wishes of these tenant-farmers? It is not easy 
to learn their wishes from themselves, for they are shrewd fel- 
lows, and in a land wherein so much is left bare there are few 
persons so completely and elaborately covered as the naked 
truth. But if it seems hard to know the exact shape of the 
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visions in which this peasantry are indulging at the moment, it 
is far less hard to discover what they do not desire. They do 
not desire separation from England. If they give a thought to 
separation, it is accompanied by no wish to be severed from a 
country which buys butter, and would buy a great deal more 
if it were decently made, and whither the poorer of them go 
yearly to cut corn or pick hops, and so enlarge the scanty profits 
of their labor. They do not pine for liberty. This word, so 
pregnant of good and ill, is meaningless to them. Their whole 
education is in obedience—obedience to a priesthood with whom 
the idea of liberty is not popular. Is it self-government, then, 
for which they languish? Liberty and self-government are very 
much alike in their ears; if the one is a sounding brass, the 
other is a tinkling cymbal. If they knew anything about self- 
government, they would know that they suffer, as Englishmen 
and Scotchmen suffer, from the want of good county govern- 
ment, and suffer rather more on account of the manifest discom- 
forts of the Irish Channel. But how many of the Irish peasantry 
trouble themselves with the fact that when a small local public 
improvement is needed, men have to go over to London and, 
after pains and lawyers’ fees, gain the consent of Parliament to 
that which might have been settled with far less trouble and 
expense by a county government at home? This is an ill from 
which all parts of the United Kingdom suffer, and the Irish suffer 
most by reason of two voyages on the sea. On the other hand, if 
our tenant-farmers were studying the question of self-govern- 
ment, they would know that Irishmen have, in proportion to 
their numbers, more members to represent them in the imperial 
Parliament than either Englishmen or Scotchmen. They have 
the same right of voting and they return more members. To 
this extent are they better off than Englishmen and Scotchmen 
in this matter of self-government; but the fact is that they don’t 
care a jot about the subject. 

But home rule! It is true that they desire home rule, but 
they desire it as a means only. Orators have conjured up 
before them a vision of a glorious talking-house of their own in 
Dublin city, and have found them cold. They will not come to- 
gether to listen to such speeches; they would almost as soon 
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be digging potatoes. They can stand a motion in favor of a 
national parliament; but the speaker must come quickly to the 
land. They have been taught to believe that a parliament in 
Dublin is more likely to settle the land question to their satis- 
faction than a parliament in London. So they goin for home 
rule as a means to that very practical end; and if their wishes, 
their real wishes, could be fulfilled to-morrow by the poor old 
Parliament at Westminster, the agitation for home rule would 
go the way of the repeal movement and the Fenian rebellion, 
and of all political agitations which are not based upon the 
potato-patch. 

The end which the tenant-farmers of Ireland desire is the 
settlement of the land question. But what is the settlement 
which they desire? They wish to become the owners of their 
farms. They do not wish to buy them; the time of such mod- 
est desires has gone by ; they wish and they expect to get their 
farms for nothing, or for next to nothing. They do not wish 
the government to buy out the landlords. This buying out of 
landlords would involve a loan; and this loan would involve 
payment of interest by the tenant-farmers, who would rather 
pay rent. Indeed, unless the process of developing into land- 
owners were to go on forever, they would have gradually to 
pay the principal also. They do not wish that the state should 
buy out the landlords and assume their place, becoming forever 
the one landlord of them all. They would rather pay rent to 
their landlords than to an official collector. 

Would it be more pleasant to pay rent to the government 
collector, who has no house and no place in the county, and no 
odd jobs to give, than to his honor, who has grown up among 
his tenants, and who knows how years vary and how each 
affects the soil? Would the government collector buy a hen or 
a basket of mushrooms? Is compassion more common in gov- 
ernment officials than in average landlords? And if the official 
were overflowing with the inexpensive milk of human kindness, 
would he have the power to let off half the rent in a bad year, 
or to postpone its payment to a more convenient day ? 

That which the tenant-farmers desire is to pay no more rent 
in any shape or to any people. They wish to become owners of 
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their farms ; to pay nothing, or next to nothing, for the acquisi- 
tion of this ownership ; and to cease paying rent from that time 
forth forever. This they desire, and this they expect. Two 
lessons are preached daily to them. One lesson is, that it is un- 
fair to remove them from their farms, whether they pay rent or 
not. The other lesson is, that land in Ireland has ceased to pro- 
duce rent, ~¢, that an Irish farm can produce nothing more 
than the fair profit of the farmer. Take these two lessons 
together, and there follows inevitably the practical advice, Pay 
no rent and stick to your farms. 

This then, this taking of their property from the landlords 
without compensation, or with compensation extravagantly in- 
adequate and unfair, is what the tenant-farmers expect from a 
Dublin parliament. The present government of Great Britain 
and Ireland have promised to produce a scheme for buying out 
the Irish landlords, but no such scheme will now content the 
Irish tenants. The Parliament of the United Kingdom will go 
no further, not having yet accepted the doctrine that it is fair to 
deprive people of their property, even of their property in land, 
without a fair, or at least a decent, compensation. Buta Dublin 
parliament would be forced to go so far, and to act in accordance 


with this doctrine. For this very purpose is its existence de- 
sired by the Irish peasantry ; and it is the Irish peasantry which 
will return the great majority of its members, if it ever come 
into being. Let these members flinch from this wholesale meas- 


ure, and out they will go, making ron for more obedient repre- 
sentatives. 


A home-rule parliament, whatever the views of its most 
clear-sighted and honest members might be, could not settle the 
land question with any approach to fairness. Mr. John Morley 
saw this clearly ; and hence appeared two bills; and one of the 
liveliest squabbles of the moment is as to whether they are 
alive or dead. But, at any rate, nothing is now heard from 
English home-rulers of the necessity, so ably advocated by Mr. 
John Morley, of a settlement of the land question before or 
accompanying the granting of home rule. Nor is any refer- 
ence to the land question to be detected in your sympathetic 
resolutions in America. You seem to be eager for the establish- 
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ment of a parliament in Dublin, and quite ready to leave to that 
body the settlement of this question of the land. And yet 
there is nothing more certain than that, in passing your dignified 
resolutions, and nailing them to platforms, you are expressing, 
not your belief in the beauty of self-government, which is not in 
question, but rather your hope that certain property will be 
taken from Tom, against his will and without payment, and given 
to Dick and Harry. 

This Ireland of ours, from which Belfast and the rest of 
Protestant Ireland has been subtracted, is a poor country. Pov- 
erty is the malady from which she suffers; and this malady 
would be as little affected by the mere creation of a brilliant 
parliament in Dublin, as deafness would be mitigated by the 
hanging of a diamond ear-ring in the ear. If this newly created 
parliament began its labors, as it would be forced to begin, by 
taking their property from the landlords and giving it to the 
tenants, the tenants would be by so much the richer. This is 
evident—evident as the fact that if you plunder the bakers’ 
shops and give the loaves to the poor, the poor will be the richer 
by the stolen bread. Such effect upon the poverty of Ireland 
a Dublin parliament could produce. It could ruin a small part 
of the people and divide its property among the rest. But by 
what other means could it make the poor country less poor? 

What are the real needs of Irishmen? They are small farm- 
ers with large families. As the children grow up, efforts are made 
to keep them at home. More people remain on the farm than 
can find full work on it or full subsistence. There are no indus- 
tries other than agricultural which will provide them with work. 
A few become soldiers of the queen, a few go into the Irish 
constabulary, but to the mass there remains the simple, natural 
remedy of emigration. As things are now, this is the great 
remedy for the poverty of Ireland. They go forth, not without 
lamentations at the railway stations, to replenish the earth, and 
they go forth to better chances and to sure reward of even mod- 
erate industry. They have done well in Australia; to-day it is 
said that they are doing well with sheep (and indeed they seem 
to get on better with beasts than with crops) in the Argentine 
Republic; even with you, though they prosper less than your 
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Scandinavians, Scotchmen, Englishmen, or Germans, they are 
more prosperous than they would be at home. 

But there are many well-wishers of Ireland who regard emi- 
gration, not as the most happy remedy for the native poverty, 
but as a cruel wrong the more. It is hard in their eyes that 
Irishmen cannot live and flourish at home. Let it be granted 
that the remedy has its element of hardship, and let us ask what 
remedy an Irish parliament could put in its place. We have 
seen that by pure plunder it could keep some tenants’ sons at 
home. Irish landlords would leave the country, and their ten- 
ants, freed from rent, could afford, for a time at least, to keep their 
families about them. But what other and fairer remedy could 
an Irish parliament find as a substitute for emigration? Could 
it make a law against large families, or enlarge the borders of 
the island on which they are born? Could it make the land 
more fertile? Nothing can make the land more fertile but bet- 
ter methods of agriculture, and nothing can change the meth- 
ods of agriculture but a change in the character of the people. 
Could an assembly on St. Stephen’s Green make the peasantry 
careful in trifles and industrious without break from year’s 
end to year's end? Causes which modify a people’s character 
are at work in Ireland—the national schools, the books and 
newspapers, the ideas which come back from the lands whither 
the emigrants go. Could an Irish parliament increase the 
strength of these transforming forces? The great majority of 
its members would be returned by Roman Catholic votes, and any 
change in the existing educational system of the country would 
be a change from the present equality of all denominations in the 
work of education to the endowment by an Irish government of 
Roman Catholic teaching. Whatever good such teaching may do, 
it will hardly be said that its chief effect is to make men labor 
unceasingly that they may lay up treasure in this world. What 
could an Irish parliament do for the promotion of industries in 
which the sons of the farmers growing to manhood could find 
work? There is no tendency to invest capital in Irish industries; 
and it can hardly be supposed that the spectacle of a parliament 
in Dublin would attract capital, when the mere chance that the 
late home-rule bill would pass set money flowing from the coun- 
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try. Some may think that an Irish government, freed from the 
free-trade doctrines of England, might nurse a brood of infant 
industries by taxing English imports. Many of you in America 
have great faith in this nursing policy; but is it not held by the 
most ardent protectionists in America that no industries are 
worth protecting which have not a strong vitality, the promise 
of a powerful manhood? Now, Irish industries have two great 
difficulties which hamper growth. There is no coal; and the 
people, though they are quick to learn a new work, are also 
quick to tire of it. Some time ago there was an official inquiry 
into Irish industries ; it was found that again and again the cause 
of failure had been that those who had learned how to do the 
work threw it up without warning, and that no skilled hands 
could be found to replace them. Three years ago there was 
a small pottery factory in the west of Ireland. It was only 
half alive. The people had been quick to learn the art; but 
when they had been taught, the best workers departed for Amer- 
ica and better wages, while of the rest many were bored with 
the factory and went back to the familiar land. 

The experiment of starting industries, carefully selected to 
suit the country and the character of the people of Ireland, is an 
experiment well worth making. Can it be made better by pri- 
vate enterprise, or by the rich Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or by the slender resources of Ireland alone? 

An Irish parliament, even if it were composed of the wisest 
of men, of men long versed in public affairs, of men whose 
private fortunes enabled them to devote all their time and care 
to the study of the wants of the country, would yet find itself al- 
most powerless to deal with the real malady of their country. 
They could not make a poor people rich. Little by little the 
change in the character and the growth of the knowledge of the 
people may increase the general prosperity ; an honest change in 
land-tenure may help in time toward the same good end; the de- 
velopment of suitable industries may prove another wholesome 
influence ; but with all and above all, in spite of all the efforts of 
all the legislators, the simple and obvious remedy, concurrent 
with the disease of Ireland, will still be emigration. A race 
rapidly increasing in a narrow island of moderate fertility will 
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continue to go outward across the seas to labor under happier 
skies, and to find a more generous reward for the labor; and 
surely those are not the truest friends of young and able Irishmen 
who would have them cling with all the strength and energy of 
their youth to the rock-strewn hillside which can scarcely feed 


their parents, when a world of happy chances is all before them 
where to choose. 


JULIAN STURGIS. 





IMPEDIMENTS TO OUR DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


At the close of the fiscal year 1886 the tonnage of the do- 
mestic shipping of the United States amounted to 2,939,252 tons. 
This was the tonnage of vessels exclusively employed in the 
home trade between our own ports. It is not possible to ascer- 
tain the exclusively domestic tonnage of other nations; but it is 
probable that our tonnage of that character exceeds that of any 
other nation ; whereas the gross tonnage, foreign and domestic, 
of the United States, though far below that of Great Britain, is 
next in order thereto. The extent of marine and other waters 
upon which our home tonnage is employed, if not the first as 
compared with that of other nations, is certainly second. But 
among civilized nations our own holds a bad pre-eminence as re- 
gards the obstacles its statutes oppose to the free movement of 
the home mercantile marine. 

It is proposed in the following article to set forth briefly cer- 
tain of the complexities and inconsistencies of our laws, in so far 
as they are impediments to commercial intercourse and the free 
movement of vesseis. For this purpose these laws are here con- 
sidered in relation to the coasting or domestic trade. Some 
preliminary explanations are needed in regard to the legal classi- 
fication of vessels and the limits of their employment. The 
term ‘“ vessel” is used in the signification given to it in Section 
3 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

It is well known that in order that a vessel be nationalized, 
she must, in the language of the custom-houses, be “docu- 
mented ;” that is, she must be provided with a paper designating 
her ownership, denomination, place of build, tonnage burden, 
and home port. The object of such document is chiefly to make 
known, in whatever port she may enter, to what nation she be- 
longs, and thus to secure the protection and consideration to 
which she may be entitled under international law ; its presence 
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guaranteeing her right to sail the seas in honorable trade under 
the flag of her country, and its absence subjecting her to the 
suspicion of being engaged in unlawful traffic, or even piracy. 

The navigation laws of this country were largely framed 
with reference to the character of the document or certificate of 
nationality a vessel may carry; and without an understanding 
of the scope of these documents many of the statutes are unin- 
telligible. The first important step in our legislation regulating 
navigation was the Act of July 31, 1789, which divided the 
coasts of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico and a portion of 
the northern frontier into collection districts. In every district 
a port of entry was designated, and a collector of customs sta- 
tioned there was to execute’ his functions within the limits of 
the district as prescribed by that statute. 

The next step was the act of Congress authorizing the reg- 
istration of vessels, approved September 1, 1789. This act 
recognized three classes of documents as nationalizing American 
vessels, namely, certificates of registry (commonly called regis- 
ters), enrollments, and licenses ; the distinction being by implica- 
tion based upon the employment of the vessels either in the for- 
eign trade, in the fisheries, or in the domestic trade, coasting or 
otherwise. It prescribed the form of a register, but none for 
enrollments and licenses. The minimum limit of enrollment was 
a tonnage burden of twenty tons; the tonnage burden entitling 
a vessel to a license without enrollment was fixed at a maximum 
limit of twenty tons and a minimum of five. The enrolled vessels 
were also required to have a license, under penalty, if engaged in 
the fisheries or trade without license, of paying such tonnage 
and entrance fees as were at that time imposed on foreign ves- 
sels. 

A vessel enrolled and licensed could engage in trade between 
district, and district or in the Bank or whale fisheries, but was 
explicitly excluded from foreign trade. Such a vessel, according 
to the character of her cargo, could trade between all the districts 
in one State and any State adjoining the State of departure with- 
out a permit; but for trading between a district in one State anda 
district in a State not adjoining the State of departure, a permit 
was required. A vessel under a license only could trade be- 
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tween all customs districts wherever located, without a permit. 
The license was valid for one year. Her privileges were greater 
under this act than those of an enrolled vessel. The failure to 
be provided with a permit entailed penalties on the masters of 
enrolled vessels both at the port of departure and at that of 
arrival. Thus a master, in deciding whether he could leave a 
port without being entrapped by the law, had to consider well 
the character of his document (enrollment or license), the State 
to which he was destined, and the quality or quantity of his 
cargo. And these questions recurred on every trip. 

The third stage in this legislation was the statute of Decem- 
ber 31, 1792, which re-enacted many of the provisions of the law of 
1789, and amplified them, bringing together in one system all the 
requirements for the registration and recording of vessels, freed 
from complication with those relating to enrollment and license. 
This statute, with many additions from more recent statutes, re- 
appears in Title 48 of the Revised Statutes. 

The fourth stage was the Act of February 28, 1793, which 
embodied in one system the regulations for the coasting trade 
and fisheries, and prescribed forms for enrollments and licenses. 
It deprived vessels licensed but not enrolled of their liberty of 
trading without a permit, and put them under the same restric- 
tions that attached to enrolled vessels. It subjected to forfeiture 
all enrolled or licensed vessels engaging in foreign trade without a 
permit. It allowed registered vessels to trade between district 
and district, but required them to obtain permits for clearance and 
entry at every port of departure and arrival, also to pay fees 
three times the amount of those imposed on enrolled vessels of 
fifty tons burden. 

The perplexities of the master of an American coasting vessel 
as to clearance and entry down to 1793, as they were created for 
him by law, are evident from the foregoing presentation. But 
the complexity of the statutes was enhanced by the legal estab- 
lishment of great coasting districts. As the statutes stood in 
1798, a coasting vessel, whether laden or in ballast, could not 
legally sail beyond the limits of one State and one contiguous 
State without obtaining a permit and paying a fee therefor ; 
and she could not sail even over the marine breadth of two con- 
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tiguous States without a permit, if her cargo embraced distilled 
spirits of home manufacture, or contained any one of sundry 
commodities in excess of a certain measure ; for example, if her 
argo contained more than 500 gallons of distilled spirits in 
casks, or more than 250 gallons of wine in casks, or more 
than 100 dozen of wine in bottles, or more than 3,000 pounds 
of sugar in casks or boxes, or more than 1,000 pounds of coffee 
in casks or bags, or more than $400 worth of foreign goods in 
“packages as imported ;” or of any or all of those commodities 
an aggregate value of over $800. An excess of any one of them 
made it necessary for the master to obtain a clearance permit 
before leaving port, and the want of such permit subjected him 
to a fine of $100 both at the port of departure and at that of 
arrival. 

The creation of the great coasting districts seems to have had 
no other purpose than to allow a vessel enrolled, and carrying 
no excess of specified commodities or distilled spirits of home 
manufacture, to proceed somewhat farther without a permit 
than the marine breadth of two States lying contiguous on the 
Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico. How did Congress achieve this 
magnificent extension of the privileges of acoasting vessel? By 
the Act of March 2, 1819, it divided the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts into two great districts, the first extending from the 
eastern limits of the United States to the southern boundary of 
Georgia, the second, from the River Perdido to the western 
limits of the United States, which at that time were defined by 
the western boundary of Louisiana—the Sabine River. Florida 
was included in neither district. The great districts included all 
the collection districts lying on the Atlantic and Gulf and on 
navigable rivers emptying into marine waters, except within 
Florida. The law allowed a vessel of twenty tons and upward, 
enrolled and licensed, to sail the whole length of a great district 
and into a State adjoining a great district without a permit, if 
she carried no excess of the goods above enumerated. But li- 
censed vessels, that is, vessels of a burden not less than five nor 
more than twenty tons, if bound out of one collection district 
to any other not in the same or an adjoining State, were required 
to clear under permit and make formal entry whether laden or 
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in ballast. So that a licensed vessel, even if in ballast, could not 
enter Alabama from Georgia, or conversely, without a permit ; 
but she could sail without a permit from Georgia to Florida, or 
from Alabama to Florida. This legislation went upon the as- 
sumption that the smaller the craft the greater was the proba- 
bility of her employment in smuggling, and therefore the less 
should be the distance allowed her for sailing without being 
watched. We have an instance of the same legislative trifling 
in the clause of the Collection Act of March 2, 1799, which 
declared a vessel liable to forfeiture if she imported beer in a 
cask of less than forty gallons capacity, or if, being of a burden 
less than one hundred and twenty tons, she should venture to 
import refined lump or loaf sugar. 

The treaty for the cession of the Floridas by Spain was 
pending at the date of the approval of the Act of March 2, 1819, 
and was not ratified by that country till October 24, 1820. The 
territory came under the control of the United States in 1821. 
But Florida did not become a State till March 3, 1845. The 
privilege of sailing into Florida as a State adjoining a great 
district was not legally available even to enrolled vessels for 
nearly a quarter of a century after the creation of the great dis- 
tricts. After the acquisition of the territory of Florida by the 
United States, Congress, by the Act of May 7, 1822, constituted 
it a third great district, “ subject to all the regulations and pro. 
visions ” of the Act of March 2, 1819, either overlooking the fact 
that this last-mentioned act could not be operative within her 
bounds while she was a territory, or anticipating her speedy ad- 
mission to the Union. The third great district thus came to be 
located between the first and second. By the present operation 
of this act Georgia, Florida, and Alabama are the only States 
that can be regarded by the master of a coasting vessel as States 
adjoining a great district. In virtue of the Act of 1819, the an- 
nexation of Texas extended the second great district to the Rio 
Grande, so that Texas never was a State adjoining a great dis- 
trict. A singular practical absurdity grew out of this legislation. 
It permitted a vessel of twenty tons burden or upward, bearing 
no excess of cargo in any of the commodities enumerated, to 
proceed without a permit from any port on the Atlantic or Gulf 
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coast to a port in Florida, or conversely; but it obliged her, 
under liability to a fine, to make formal entry, with payment of 
a fee, on arrival in a port of Florida from any port in a State 
west of Alabama or north of Georgia. In the case of the 
schooner “ Nantasket,” of Boston, which in May, 1884, entered 
Pensacola, Fla., from Galveston, the collector of customs at the 
former port compelled the master to make formal entry. On 
appeal to the Treasury Department the collector’s action was 
approved, on the ground that though the ‘“‘ Nantasket ” might 
sail without formal clearance from Pensacola to Galveston, she 
could not legally arrive at Pensacola without formal entry, as 
Texas, which embraced the port of Galveston, was not a State 
adjoining the great district of Florida. To illustrate the absurd 
requirements of the law as it now stands, let us suppose the case 
of a vessel trading between Florida, the third great district, and 
either the first or the second. 

If she be a licensed vessel and carry no excess of specified 
commodities or distilled spirits of home manufacture, she can 
sail from any port in Florida to any port in Georgia or Alabama, 
or conversely, without a permit; that is, without a formal clear- 
ance from the port of departure, or formal entry at the port of 
arrival. If she carry distilled spirits as described, or any ex- 
cess of those commodities, she must clear from every port of 
departure and enter every port of arrival, whatever her destina- 
tion, whether within or without a great district. If she be an 
enrolled vessel, and carry no distilled spirits of home manufact- 
ure, nor any excess of the specified commodities, she can depart 
from any port in Florida to any port in Georgia or Alabama 
without a permit; but without such permit she cannot sail be- 
yond those States west or north. Georgia and Alabama, being 
States adjoining a great district, fix the limits of her movements 
while so laden. Conversely, with the same conditions as to 
cargo, she can depart from any port on the Atlantic to any port 
in Florida, or from any port on the Gulf of Mexico to any port 
in Florida without a permit to clear; but she could not arrive 
at any port in Florida from a port in a State further northward 
than Georgia or further westward than Alabama without being 
required to make formal entry. The same enrolled vessel, what- 
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ever her cargo, cannot sail from a port in Florida, as already 
hinted, further westward on the Gulf than Alabama, or further 
northward than Georgia, without a permit. It will be seen from 
this illustration that the question of a clearance permit in trade 
between the great districts is in some cases determined by ton- 
nage burden, or license, in others by the vessel’s destination, 
and again in others by the description and quantity of her cargo. 

While the legislation of the country subjects coasting vessels 
on the eastern and southern marine coasts of the United States 
to these minute, complex, and embarrassing regulations, no ex- 
plicit law has yet been passed governing their movements be- 
tween the nine collection districts lying on the Pacific and 
the Columbia River, between the Straits of Fuca and Mexico. 
From the terms of Section 4,371 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, it may fairly be presumed that the provisions of 
Title 50 of those statutes, regulating the movements of coasting 
vessels, govern the movements of the same class of vessels be- 
tween those districts. If so, any excess of commodities enu- 
merated in Sections 4,359 and 4,351 of that title would require, 
even of an enrolled vessel transporting such excess, entry 
and clearance at every port. A special section, 4,358, of that 
title applies the system of great districts to the trade between 
the same districts and Alaska. But a vessel licensed and not 
enrolled is not entitled to its privileges. The operation of Section 
4,371 of Title 50, accordingly, is to place the movements of coast- 
ing vessels of less than twenty tons burden sailing between the 
collection districts of the Pacific, south of the Straits of Fuca, 
on the same footing with vessels exceeding that tonnage. The 
privileges of the two classes of vessels, as has been shown, are, 
however, very different on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

While coasting vessels are subject to unlike systems of legal 
navigation on the Pacific on the one hand, and the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts on the other, they are subject to a third system on 
the northern frontier from the River St. Lawrence to the western 
extremity of Lake Superior. Through all the lake region no 
discrimination is made between vessels in the privileges of navi- 
gation on the ground of the documents carried, the character or 
quantity of cargo, tonnage burden, or the distance sailed. Why 
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is not this simple system applied to all vessels in the domestic 
trade of the United States, whether plying on fresh or on marine 
waters? Simply because the laws regulating the movements of 
vessels have been a gradual growth during ninety-eight years. 
New regulations were enacted as they were locally needed, with 
no idea in the legislators of creating one homogeneous national 
system. The result is a piece of legislative patch-work. The 
legislation of the world may be challenged to produce a parallel 
in complexity, obscurity, and incongruity to the laws of the 
United States governing the coasting trade. This state of things 
is largely due to the adoption of three descriptions of documents 
for the nationalization of vessels ; to the legal recognition of three 
kinds of trade, the foreign, the domestic, and the fisheries; to the 
creation of great coasting districts, and to the requirement of 
clearance permits and entries. Let us consider a few possible 
remedies for the existing confusion. And first as to the docu- 
ments. 

Certificates of registry are restricted to vessels employed 
mainly in the foreign trade, except on the northern frontier east 
of the collection district of Montana. On that frontier enrollments 
and licenses are valid for the foreign trade, but are not valid if 
vessels sail from waters on that frontier by sea into a port in the 
first, second, or third great districts on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. Registers and enrollments are valid as long as a vessel’s 
ownership is not changed by sale or other legal transfer, or she 
is not captured in war, or not forfeited by violation of law. 
Licenses are valid for a year, unless for special causes they have 
a briefer period. 

There is no rea] need for three different kinds of nationaliza- 
tion documents. Licenses can be dispensed with by allowing 
small vessels exceeding a fixed burden the same privileges as to 
distance sailed as are given to enrolled vessels. No enrolled 
vessel should be required to take a license, and a license sub- 
serves no purpose that cannot be effected by an enrollment. The 
register and enrollment should be retained, to discriminate be- 
tween the employment of vessels in the foreign or domestic 
trade; and the enrollments of the northern frontier should be 
valid on the marine coasts of the country and on all rivers en- 
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tering into the ocean, whether a vessel reaches the ocean by 
inland or by marine navigation. All coasting vessels should be 
put on the same general footing with respect to clearance and 
entry and their manifests of cargo, as is now the case on the 
northern frontier. The discrimination of the kinds of employ- 
ment of vessels may be preserved, as the forms of certificates of 
registry and enrollment can easily be adapted to them after 
licenses are abolished. 

The collection districts were constituted primarily to define 
the limits within which a customs officer shall collect duties on 
goods; and next, to supervise the movements of vessels in 
domestic trade. The great districts are an addition to the ordi- 
nary collection districts for the purpose of discriminating in the 
distanee to be allowed for sailing without a permit when vessels 
are differently documented. The requirement of clearance per- 
mits, entries, and manifests, except for securing statistical data 
and the prevention of smuggling, is not needed for a vessel con- 
fined to the domestic trade. The distance she sails in this trade, 
whether one mile or a thousand, is for those objects of no con- 
sequence. The great districts are simply an embarrassment to 
commerce. They should disappear. Clearance permits and 
entries are needed chiefly as means for the supervision of the 
movements of vessels and of the disposition made of their car- 
goes, and as an inseparable incident to such supervision comes 
the requirement of manifests. The object of a manifest is to 
show the description and quantity of the commodities of a ves- 
sel’s cargo, with the names and location of the shippers and con- 
signees. If not delivered to a customs officer at a port of entry 
or delivery it is of no value as furnishing data for statistics. 
And yet on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts the law requires no de- 
livery of manifests unless a cargo embrace distilled spirits of 
home manufacture, or a certain excess quantity of wine, sugar, 
and imported goods; or unless the cargo be destined to a port 
not within the limits of a given great district, or of a State con- 
tiguous thereto. Of the commodities carried from port to port 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, not a quarter, even if entered 
on manifests of coasting vessels, ever comes under the inspection 
of a collector. When a clearance permit is required a manifest 
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of cargo must be presented, and a manifest must be delivered 
where an entry is to be made. In cases where clearance and 
entry are waived the collector rarely sees a manifest. Even for 
statistical purposes our system of coastwise manifests is a failure, 
not exhibiting even the measurable quantity of commodities 
transported. The statistics of the French coasting trade exhibit 
the quantity, description, and approximate value of the goods 
transported annually in the home trade between home ports. 

The system of clearance permits, entries, and manifests can- 
not, however, be dispensed with, if government is to retain any 
oversight of the domestic commerce carried on upon our lakes, 
rivers, and marine waters. But that supervision should be so 
conducted as to obstruct as little as possible the free and rapid 
interchange of commodities by water transit. Especially is this 
true when so large a portion of our commerce has passed from 
the slow-moving sail vessels of ninety years ago to the swift 
steamers of to-day. The value of the commodities transported 
in the domestic trade by steam vessels is nearly three times that 
transported by other vessels. In 1886 the tonnage of steam 
coasting vessels was about eighty-one per cent. of that of all 
other coasting vessels. 

Thus, then, the need for amendment of the navigation laws 
affecting the coasting trade is apparent. More than once Con- 
gress has empowered commissioners to codify and simplify these 
statutes. The last commission was appointed in 1866, but when 
the result of its labors was embodied in a bill, the Congress then 
sitting was too near its expiration to give adequate consideration 
to its provisions. For twenty-one years since that date the mer- 
cantile marine has borne with the absurdities of the existing 
statutes without a murmur; its grievances ought to be redressed 
without further delay. 

Darius LYMAN. 
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